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ABS Th e report addresses itself to the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act Title I projects operated via the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Phoenix Area, during^ fiscal 1971. p £° 7 e cts_ ate 
classified by components in the cognitive, psychomotor , and affective 
domains (e.g., reading, physical fitness, and dropout reduction) . 
Within each component, project statistics are followed by 
discussion of the evaulation results. Because the success of any 
program is based upon the correction of the problem areas 
encountered, the chapter containing the summary, conclusions, and 
recommendations is followed by a discussion of fiscal 1972, which 
presents specific modifications designed to improve new projects m 
the Phoenix Area. (LS) 
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This report addresses itself to the Title I projects operated in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Phoenix Area, during Fiscal 1971. 

For the reader who may not be cognizant of the organization of the 
Bureau, an overview of the geographical location of Areas within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs will be given along with the organization of 
the Bureau at large and the Phoenix Area. Enrollment in the Phoenix 
Area is presented by day and boarding schools, elementary and high 
schools, grade level, and tribes- 

Siixce the understanding of Title I is contingent upon the knowledge 
of the intent of the legislation, its guidelines and regulations, 
special attention will be given to the background of Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 nd .bseqx 1c tor . Idi- 

tionally, background demographic information is discussed in relation 
to the Phoenix Area's Title I funding, student participation staff 
P_. iticns, dissemination of information, accomplishments, a: a -roblem 
a eas encountered during Fiscal 1971. 

Projects are classified by components in the cognitive, ps ycnornotor , 
and affective doma_ns , e.g. , reading, physical witness, and crop-out 
reduction. Within each component vital project statistics e followed 
by ci discussion of tho 0V<3.1u.a.tion results , 

Because the success of any program is based upon the correction of 
the problem areas encountered, the summary, conclusion, an’ recommen- 

A 



dations chapter is followed by a. discussion of Eiscal 1972, which pre- 
sents specific modifications designed to improve new projects in the 
Phoenix Area. 

It is the intent of the Phoenix Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
present an objective evaluation of Fiscal 1971 Title I projects. This 
report will outline not only the successes but also will point to the 
problems and difficulties encountered. It is hoped that by objectively 
representing both sides of the spectrum the reader may share in our 
experiences both positive and negative by replicating the successes, 
attacking the problems, and avoiding the difficulties. The desired 
effect from the reading of this report is the upgrading of special 
compensatory educational services for educationally deprived children. 
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THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
PHOENIX AREA 

CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

Since 1775, the Federal Government has had jurisdiction over Indian 
affairs. The responsibility for Indian affairs was first given to the 
War Department in 1824, then to the Department of Interior in 1849, where 
it has remained under civilian control. 

Although the Federal Government has responsibility over Indian affairs, 
most Indian children attend public schools. While there are approximately 
205,574 school age Indian children, only 185,587 actually attend school. 

Of the 185,587 Indian students enrolled in schools, 68 percent attend 
public schools, 25 percent are in Federal schools, and 5 percent attend 
mission or other types of schools. Approximately 55,000 attend one of 
the 250 schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As can be seen in Figure I, the responsibility for management of 
programs within the Bureau of Indian Affairs lies with the Office of 
the Commissioner, located in Washington, D.C. This office advises 
Assistants to the Commissioner and the Director of Education Programs, 
as well as Area Directors within the Bureau. 

The Areas within the Bureau are shown on a map of the United States 
in Figure II. The ten Area Offices are located in seven states with four 



Figure I - Organization -Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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of the Area Offices - Phoenix, Aberdeen, Muskogee, and Navajo - having 
jurisdication over more than one state. In each Area Office, the Area 
Director is responsible for all activities including education. The 
Assistant Area Director (Education) assists in the discharge of educa- 
tional activities in the schools under the Area Office T s jurisdiction. 

The Agency Offices represent the third organizational level within 
the Bureau. The agency superintendent, who reports to the Area Director, 
is responsible for both short and long range activities on the reserva- 
tion (e.g., roads, education, industrial development, economic develop- 
ment, community services, and tribal relations). Figure III illustrates 
the organization of the Phoenix Area by agencies and schools. It may be 
observed that eleven separate agencies, two subagencies and two school 
units are served by the Phoenix Area. 

Figure XV shows the jurisdiction of the Phoenix Area, and Figure V 
shows the agencies and schools located under each. As can be noted in 
Figure V, showing the geographical location of schools in the Phoenix 
Area, the 21 schools are situated in a three-state region comprised of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada. With the exception of two off-reser- 
vation high schools, all are located in Arizona. The two exceptions 
are Sherman Indian High School in Riverside, California and Stewart 
Indian High School in Stewart, Nevada. Phoenix Indian High School, the 
Area's third boarding high school, is located in the heart of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Located in the White Mountains of eastern Arizona are the John F. 
Kennedy Day School, Cibecue Day School, and Theodore Roosevelt Boarding 

ERIC .2 d/ 21 
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Figure V 




Legend 

1. Phoenix Indian High School 

2. Sherman Indian High School 

3. Stewart Indian High School 

4. Cibecue Day School 

5- John F. Kennedy Day School 

6. Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School 

7. Hopi Day School 

8- Hotevilla Day School 

9. Keams Canyon Boarding School 

10. Moencopi Day School 

11. Polacca Day School 



12. Second Mesa Day School 

13. Kerwo Day School 

14. Santa Rosa Boarding School 

15. Santa Rosa Ranch Day School 

16. vaya Chin Day School 

17. Blackwater Demonstration School 

18. Casa Blanca Day School 

19. Gila Crossing Day School 

20. St. John's Mission School 

21. Salt River Day School 

22. Supai Day School 




*/ 7 



.23 



School. To the north, approximately 180 miles, are the Hopi mesas and 
the six schools which serve the Hopi children. A mule trip is neces- 
sary to reach the Havasupai village, where the Supai Day School is lo- 
cated near the Grand Canyon* Farther south near the Mexico -Arizona 
border in the Senoran Desert, is the Santa Rosa Boarding School and 
three small day schools on the Papago Reservation. Approximately 30 
miles south of Phoenix on the Gila River Reservation are the three 
Pima Bureau Day schools, one small tribal operated school and one mis- 
sion school. Also, located near metropolitan Phoenix is the Salt River 
Reservation which contains one day school. 

Table 1 lists the number of students in each kind of agency school 
and indicates that 2,807 attend boarding schools whereas a lesser num- 
ber, 2,031, attend reservation day schools. Of the six boarding schools, 
three are of f -reservation high schools located in Arizona (Phoenix Indian 
High School), Nevada (Stewart Indian High School), and California (Sher- 
man Indian High School). The remaining three are elementary boarding 
schools and are located on the reservations of the White Mountain 
Apache, Papago, and Hopi Tribes. 

Students attending boarding schools do so for a variety of reasons, 
the most common being that no federal day or public school exists near 
their homes. Many attend for social reasons which include such things 
as the absence of home supervision, parents deceased, emotional prob- 
lems or juvenile delinquency. Frequently they are n push outs" from 
public schools. Over 60? o of the students enrolled in the three off- 
reservation boarding high schools have spent seven or more years in 



Table 1 

Enrollment in the Phoenix Area Day and Boarding Schools 
in Fiscal 1971 by Agency and School 
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Contracted to Blackwater Community 



Table 





-Reservation School 



public school prior to enrolling in the Bureau schools. 

Table 2 shows that the majority of students (2,912) attend elemen- 
tary schools- A substantially smaller number (1,949) are enrolled in 
grades 7-12- However, by grade level as seen in Tabls 3, the upper 
grades have the largest enrollments. The Area totals for grades eight, 
eleven, and twelve are over 450 students each, while grades nine and 
ten are over 500 students each. Host of the middle and lower elemen- 
tary grades do not number much over three hundred with the smallest 
total number of students enrolled in kindergarten and first grade- 

As shown in Table 4, which gives the enrollment in Phoenix Area 
agencies and schools by tribes it can be seen that the Hopi Agency 
schools account for the largest number of students (1,163) while the 
Havasupai have the smallest number of students enrolled in their 
agency school. 

In all area schools the Hopis represent the largest tribal group, 
with 1,258 students followed by the Apache, 923; Papago , 840; Navajo, 
338; etc. with smaller tribal groups such as the Yakima having as few 
as two students. In all, more than twenty-two different tribes with 
rich and varied cultural backgrounds are represented. 

In summary, the largest number of students in the Phoenix Area 
attend boarding schools; the largest concentration of students is in 
the elementary grades while the largest enrollment by grade level is 
in the upper grades. Hopis, followed by Apache and Papago Tribes, 
constitute the largest student enrollment. 

27 
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Enrollment in the Phoenix Area Elementary and High Schools 
in Fiscal Year 1571 by Agency and School 
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Enrollment in the Phoenix Area Grade Levels in 
Fiscal 1971 by Agency and School 
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BACKGROUND OF TITLE I OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

CHAPTER II 



IT'e Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Public Law 89 - 10 , 89th 
Congress, HR 2362), felt by some authorities to be the most far reaching 
and significant education legislation ever written was passed by the 
United States Congress on April 11, 1965. The Act was designed to con 
tribute toward meeting one or more of the special educational needs of 
educationally deprived children in the nation's elementary and secon- 
dary schools- 



Quoted from the Act itself: 

" 'Educationally deprived children 1 means those children who 
have need for special educational assistance in order that 
their level of educational attainment may be raised to that 
appropriate for children of their age. The term includes^ 
children who are handicapped or whose needs for such special 
educational assistance result from poverty, neglect, delin- 
quency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from the community 
at large . • - n 



Not until November, 1966, was the Bureau of Indian Affairs author- 
ized by Congress to participate in Title I. At that time the Office 
of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs established criteria for 
the appraisal of BIA grant applications. In accordance with the Title 
I regulations, the following criteria were specifically established 



for the Bureau of Indian Affairs : 



1. The Title I program will be conducted in schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in a manner which will provide relatively 
higher concentrations of services in the areas having high inci- 
dence of needs and the least ability and resources to overcome 
those needs. 



2. The applications will specify the most important unmet needs of 
children which have been determined on the bases of a comprehen- 
sive assessment of all children enrolled or eligible for enroll- 
ment in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. 



3. The application will demonstrate that its development embodies 
a comprehensive planning endeavor involving full consideration 
of the functions and capabilities of Federal, State, and local 
agencies . 



The remainder of the most important regulations applying to all 
•agencies participating in ESEA Title 1 are summarized below: 



4. The priority needs of educationally deprived children were deter- 
mined in consultation with parents, teachers, private school 
authorities, students, and all others who have a continuing and 
genuine interest in the children. The objective of the consul- 
tation in establishing the priority needs of educationally deprived 
children is to develop a carefully documented list of needs for: 

(1) pre-school children, (2) early elementary children, (3) later 
elementary and secondary school children, (4) drop-outs , (5) insti- 

tutionalized children, (6) handicapped children, and (7) non- 
English speaking children. 



5. The Title 1 program must be designed to extend and reinforce the 
regular school program. Consideration must he given to the 
relationship of the Title I program to the regular school program 
and to the possibility of modifying that program so as to provide 
a better base for the addition of supplementary compensatory 
educational services. 



6. The Title 1 program must be concentrated on those children who 
are most \n need of receiving special educational services. The 
consideration of the relative needs of children at all ages and 
grade levels is designed to meet a limited number of high pri- 
ority needs which cannot be met through the regular school pro- 
gram or other programs. 



O 
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7- The Title I program is based on clear lv stated performance objec 
tives and desired outcomes and must show substantial promise in 
meeting the needs of educationally deprived children. 

8. The Title 1 program must pi’opose projects of sufficient size, 
scope and quality so as to give reasonable nromise of substan- 
tial progress toward meeting the needs of educationally deprived 
children for whom the projects are intended. 



9. The ratio of project staff to the number of children to be served 
must be high enough to provide individualized concentrated ser- 
vices to the educationally deprived students. 



10. In-service training must be gear~ed specifically to the require 
ments of the Title I staff and should be of sufficient size and 
depth to have an impact on the participants and the Title I pro 
gram. 



11. Educational aides assisting professional staff members must 

participate together in a coordinated training program closely 
allied to the tasks they will be performing. 



12. The Title I program must provide for the maximum involvement of 
parents in the. initial planning, development, implementation, 
and evaluation of Title I programs and these parents must be 
represented on all Title I advisory committees. 



13. The Title 1 program must include adequate plans for the dissemi- 
nation of information of all project activities to persons who 
have a continuing and genuine interest in the educationally 
deprived children. 



14. The Title I progi~am must contain a description of the evaluation 

techniques that are to be used in measuring the student performance 
ob j ectives . 



15. Title I funds must not be used to supplant regular program funds 
Title I funds are to be planned and budgeted to assure that they 
are supplemental to regular program funds. 
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In summary, Title I expenditures are designated for supx “ting 
supplementary, compensatory programs involving children meeting poverty 
cultural, and educational deficiency criteria which have as their objec 
tive raising educational attainment to a level commensurate with the 
child’s age and ability. 





OVERVIEW OF TITLE I IN THE PHOENIX 
AREA IN FISCAL YEAR 1971 



CHAPTER III 



Introduction 

This chapter will deal with the major problem areas of Title I in 
the Phoenix Area of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and will include dis- 
cussions of the strategies employed to alleviate them. It will further 
outline the administrative mechanism and staffing pattern needed to 
carry out the strategies. In addition, the types of project components 
will be categorised and discussed according to cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor domains . 

Chapter III will also cover the projects as approved expenditures 
compared to the actual expenditures as of June, 1971. It will also dis- 
cuss the Title I funded staff, and the students being served by the 
various components. 

Administration Strategy 

The rationale for establishing the administration mechanism for 
Fiscal Year 1971 in the Phoenix Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
aimed at alleviating special Title I problem areas. In the past, there 
have been a number of problems in the administration and implementation 
of Ti^le I funds primarily precipitated by the absence of Area Office 
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Title I administration to coordinate the combined effort of all local 
schools. Criticisms regarding the misinterpretations, lack of know- 
ledge regarding the purpose and intent of Title X among local school 
project operators, and lack of parental and community involvement, etc. 
were leveled by the U.S. Office of Education, the Washington Central 
Office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs , AVCO Corporation, school per- 
sonnel, parents, and students. In retrospect, there has been a lack 
of understanding, communications, trained personnel, and technical 
assistance at all levels beginning with the U*S. Office of Education, 
extending to the Washington Central Office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs the Area Offices, and to schools. Although in some instances, 
monitoring and auditing visits to local schools were cop- -ted by the 
Washington Central Office, the feedback to the school was seldom, if 
ever, given. Problem areas were identified, but corrective action did 
not ensue. Because of staffing shortages, the Central Office could not 
help to remediate the problem areas identified in the implementation 
and operation of Title I programs. 

Other enigmas presented themselves in the form of: (1) nebulous 

component objectives which were not defined in behavioral terms nor 
measurable by any known means; (2) vague or nonexistent evaluation 
techniques ; (3) lack of objective baseline data for the selection of 

target students; (4) late project approval and funding resulting in a 
serious deficit of in-service training prior to project implementation 
and delayed component staffing; (5) the distance between Washington 
Central Office and the Phoenix Area Office, (2,000b miles) as well as 
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the geographic isolation of many of the area schools limited visitations 
and communications . 

In implementing the administrative strategy in the Phoenix Area, 
the following personnel were employed: a Federal Programs Administrator 

and three Title I Specialists to act as monitors, trainers, technicians, 
evaluators, and coordinators for the Phoenix Area Title I projects* The 
primary thrust was to provide: (1) assistance to local project operators 

in upholding legal regulations; (2) technical help in systematizing 
student assessment techniques; (3) guidelines for effective and proper 
use of funds; (4) coordination activities for future planning and pro- 
gramming to meet student needs; (5) mobilization of Indian resources 
and finally, (6) scheduling demonstrations and discussions to be held 
at area-wide workshops and at the local school level regarding techni- 
ques of operation and evaluation of Title I activities. 

A serious threat to the success of the above strategy was posed by 
the fact that all Fiscal Year 1971 projects were written and approved 
prior to the implementation of the area administration mechanism, and 
these projects contained many or all of the chronic impediments hereto 
fore mentioned. 

These inherent weaknesses, if they were to be resolved, depended 
upon a coordinated effort among all interested parties. These included: 
Washington Central Office, Area Office administrators, local school ad- 
ministrators, local staff, and especially students and community people. 
This involvement led to the theme ’’Mobilization of Indian Resources. 
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In August, 1970, an area-wide workshop was conducted to help insure 
that this year’s theme ’’Mobilizat ion of Indian Resources” would become 
a reality in Title X in the Phoenix Area. With approximately 100 parti- 
cipants in attendance, 83 % were Indian people from respective resource 
groups. These groups included tribal education committees and school 
board members, parents, students, etc. To reinforce the August work- 
shop, two subsequent conferences were held. In the November and February 
conferences with attendance again approximately 100 each, over 707o of 
the participants were Indian. 

During these workshops , intensive training was given to the parti- 
cipants in: (1) the intent of the ESEA Title I legislation; (2) tech- 

niques for establishing student needs; (3) evaluation procedures; (4) 
on-going analysis; (5) financial monitoring; and (6) proposal writing 
guidelines for Fiscal Year 1972 Projects. 

Augmenting the three area-wide training workshops, considerable 
effort was directed toward training and assistance at the local school 
level. In most instances each project was visited monthly by one or 
more of the Title I administrative staff. The purposes of these site 
visits were many and varied and included: (1) reinforcement of the 

themes and concepts of the area-wide workshops; (2) assistance and/or 
administration of testing for selection of target groups; (3) evalua- 
tion; (4) need assessment; (5) dissemination of information; (6) moni- 
toring of components; (7) supervision of fiscal accounting; (8) paren- 
tal and community involvement; (9) student input in project planning 



edures for future project planning; 



and analysis; (10) initiation of proc 
(11) assistance and supervision in instructional methodology; and (12) 
general Title I information sessions. 

The degree of success in the "Mobilization of Indian Resources and 
the broadened involvement of interest in Title I projects can be seen 
in the published mid-term report of FY 1971 projects. A total of 170 
Indian adults and 180 Indian students participated in the evaluation 
process which included an analysis of all area projects. Furthermore, 
literally hundreds of Indian students and community people had input 
into the planning of FY 1972 projects. 

Approved Budget Compared to Actual Expenditureg 

As can be seen in Table 5, which gives the comparison between the 
total approved budget and actual expenditures in Fiscal 1971, $1,424,327 
was allocated for Title I projects. Of that amount, $1,424,223 or 99.97 
was expended. Thus, only $114 was not spent during FY 1971 in all Phoe- 
nix Area projects. A monthly fiscal accounting system was utilize! to 
facilitate the proper and effective expenditure of funds. Of the total 
amount approved, $1,231,699 was contracted to various Indian tribes and 
school boards. 

During the spring of 1970, projects were submitted to the Washing- 
ton Central Office for approval. With the exception of the off -reser- 
vation boarding high schools and two elementary schools, agency-wide 
rather than local school projects were submitted. For example, the 
Hopi Agency submitted one project to serve the six Hopi Schools rather 
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than school requesting its own. As mentioned earlier in thi r 

chapter, the projects were approved before the administrative strategy 
came into e" stence. The submission of Agency level projects as com- 
pared to local school projects contributed to many problems. First of 
all, coordination of planning for six schools, in the instance of .o 
Hopi Agency, of necessity excluded the involvement of many of the con- 
cerned groups which had a continuing and genuine interest in the children. 
Additionally, parents, instead of coming to their own school, had to 
travel to a central location where the planning sessions were conducted. 
Due to the lack of understanding of Title I on the part of most local 
school administrators, only a few agency personnel had adequate know- 
ledge to prepare the proposals which further limited optimum involve- 
ment of the concerned groups. Agency administrators were cognizant of 
the problems but no technical assistance was available from any source 
to help each local school prepare its own proposal.. 

As noted in Table 6 showing the comparison between the Title I per 
pupil expenditures in elementary and high schools, the high schools 
received the largest per pupil expenditure, $296, as compared to $208 
for elementary stude . 1 « 

Table 7 represents the concentration of funds expended in the 
three realms, cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. 
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Table 5 



Comparison Between Total Approved Budget and Actual Expenditures 
in Fiscal 1971 as of June 30, 1971 in the Phoenix Area by 

Agency or School 



Agency /'School 


Total 

Student 

Enroll- 

ment 


Total 


Actual 


in the 

Phoenix Area 


Approved ‘ 
Budget 


Amount 


High Schools 
Phoenix Indian 


940 


$ 

265,967 


$ 

265 ,967 


Sherman Indian 


637 


190,312 


190,198 


Stewart Indian 


557 


165,529 


165,529 



Exp end i tur e s 

As Percent of 
Approved Budget 



100 % 

99.9% 

100 % 



Elementary Schools 




Fort Apache Agency 


609 


Hopi Agency 


1163 


Papago Agency 


497 


Pima Agency* 


251 


Salt River Day School 


188 


Supai Day School 


24 


Phoenix Area Office 


N/*i 


Phoenix Area Art Van 


N/A 


Total 


4876 



90,493 


90,493 


100% 


193,055 


193,055 


100% 


115,045 


115,045 


100% 


102,327 


102,827 


100% 


72,299 


72,299 


100% 


10,000 


10,000 


100% 


161,942 


161,942 


100% 


56,858 


56,858 


100% 


1,424,327 


1 ,424 , 233 


99.97! 



* Does not include St. John's Mission which participated in the project. 



Table 6 

Comparison Between the Title I Per Pupil Expendi- 
tures in Elementary and High Schc 'Is 



Kind of 
S chool 


Number of 
S tudenr.s 


Amount 

Approved 


Exp end i tur e s 


High School 


2,134 


$631,808 


$ 296.00 


Elementary Schools 


2,742 


573,719 


208.00 


All School Projects 


4,876 


218,800 


N/A 
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It should facilitate the readers understanding of Table 7 and fur- 
ther discussions contained within this report to be aware of the terms 
component , cognitive , affective , and psych omotor as they are referred 
to here. It should be noted that the following definitions are for 
the purpose of this report only. The writers fully realize the limi- 
tations and the generalities associated with these terms, and it is 
expected that the following definitions would not accurately or ade- 
quately denote the literal meaning of these terms used outside the 
context of this report. 

Component - An activity or set of activities designed to meet a 
specific behavioral objective. 

Cognitive - The realm of behavior which relates to the acquisition 
of knowledge, skills, insights, patterns of orienta- 
tion, or the application of rationality to problem 
situations . 

Affective - The realm cf behavior which relates to feelings , emo- 
tions, attitudes, values, personality and their col- 
lective impact upon an individual’s personal, social, 
and academic development. 

Psychomotor - This domain refers to the general area of neuromuscular 
development. This would include health, hygiene, and 
physical education or fitness. 



The largest expenditures were in the affective domain, $66*4, 221, 
while the psychomotor domain received the least, $11,547. The largest 
category within the affective components was drop-out prevention, 
$302,61/, followed by self-image, $159,779. The category other con- 
sisted primarily of funds for Tribal Education Coordinators who were 
concerned with all categories of the affective domain in general. 
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Component lotal $506,516 $644,221 $11 , 547 $262,043 $1,424,327 



The cognitive area was geared to increase reading/comrrrunicat ion 
skills and overall academic achievement. The funding of bilingual 
classroom aides, $265,240, was the largest category, followed by read- 
ing laboratories, $180,054, and tutoring, $61,222. All cognitive funding 
at the high schools was for reading laboratories. In contrast, the ele- 
mentary schools focused on the placement of bilingual aides in the 
classroom. 

Chapters IV-VIIT. will further report the success or lack of success 
of the components objectives by realms or domain and their respective 
categories of expenditures and subsequent changes for Fiscal 1972 projects. 

Staff Positions Fu nded Th rough Title I 

Table 8 represents the number of professional and paraprof essional 
positions funded by Title X. This table does not show the regular pro- 
gram staff which in many cases offered more extensive services to target 
students than did the Title I employees. 99.8 percent of all project 
staff approved in the proposals were hired as of September, 1970. 

As seen in the table, there were more than three times as many para- 
professionals hired, 114, than professionals, 35. This was largely due 
to the stress put on the hiring of bilingual classroom aides. 

The cognitive components funded a total of 77 positions, followed 
by 57 positions in the affective components. 

Hopi Agency projects funded the most positions, 37, followed by 
Phoenix Indian, 27. Supai Day School project funded the fewest, 2. 
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Professional **Pp = Paraprofessional 



As can be seen in Table 9 there was a total of 114 paraprofess- 



ionals funded compared to 35 professionals. 

Cognitive components funded the most staff, 77, followed by 57 
staff members in the affective and 2 in the psychomotor domain compo- 
nents . 

Even though the cognitive domain components had a higher total of 
Title I funded staff, 77, than did the affective domain, 57, there were 
8 more professional staff members funded in the affective domain than 
in the cognitive. 

Student Participation in Title I Projects 

Table 10 represents the number of students participating by school 
and component domain. The cognitive components served a total of 2,177 
students, closely followed by affective components which served 2,059. 

In the cognitive components, bilingual aides served nearly three 
times the number of students, 1,583, as did the laboratories and tutor- 
ing combined. 

The largest concentration of target students, 1,307, in the affective 
components participated in drop -out/at tendance activities, whereas the 
fewest were served by vocational awareness. It was impossible to deter- 
mine exactly how many students were served by the five Tribal Education 
Coordinators, thus not applicable (N/A) appears under the category 
labeled Other . 
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Number of Students Participating in Title I Projects in 
Fiscal 1971 by Component by Agency or School 





COGNITIVE DOMAIN PROJECTS 
CHAPTER IV 



Introduction 

Broadly defined, the cognitive domain refers to that aspect of 
learning which relates to the acquisition of knowledge, skills, in- 
sights, patterns of rientation or the application of rationality to 
problem situations. A major Title I effort within the Phoenix Area’s 
schools for this year lay in the cognitive domain. Specifically, 
many Indian people and school personnel chose to address the problem 
of low reading and communication skills development among the Indxan 
youngsters „ It seemed obv' ous that if the often quoted goal of pro- 
viding the Indian people the best of both their culture and the domi- 
nant culture was to be reached, then opportunities for the development 
of reading and communication skills in English had to be an integral 
part of any realistic program. Consensus was realized and action be- 
came the concern. As a result, numerous projects which had as their 
objectives improved reading and/or communication skills evolved. The 
methods selected for reaching stated goals Varied and included special 
purpose instrumentation, teaching techniques and materials (soft ware) 
and specialized personnel. An analysis of project procedures allows 
us to categorize these into major groupings and activities, to assign 
expenditures to each, and to evaluate them categorically. 
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All cognitive domain projects or components in this area dealt with 



reading and/or communication skills development and fell into three 
large categories differentiated by the major activity being utilized* 
These included: 

1. Reading Laboratories - Special purpose instrumentation, multi- 
media methodology, and materials geared to individual interest 
and efficiency levels are used in a skill/concept oriented 
setting divergent from the traditional classroom approaches* 

These laboratories allow for truly individualized instruction 
which is self-pacing and individually prescribed remediation 
contingent upon each student's diagnosed need. 

2. Reading - Tutoring - Reading/language specialists, individual- 
ized instruction, reduced class size, tutors, etc., are utilized 
largely to teach remedial reading. 

3. Bilingual Aides - Indian aides are used to translate concepts, 
tutor, and individualize instruction within the regular class- 
room setting. 

These activities are listed by comparative expenditures in Table 11. 
The largest expenditure went into the programs directed toward 
improving overall reading communication skills through the usage of 
bilingual aides This aspect of the efforts to remediate reading/ 
communication deficiencies received a total of $265 ,240. Next in 
line were those projects which had as their core a reading laboratory; 
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Table 11 



Amount Funded in Title I Projects in Fiscal 1971 Cognitive Dou^ a 
Projects by Agency and School 



r: — - ~ ' "■" = 


Cognitive Domain Projects 


Total 


Agency or School 


Reading ' 

Laboratory 


Reading 

Tutoring 


Bilingual 

Aides 




High Schools 
Phoenix Indian 
Sherman Indian 
Stewart Indian 


30,802 

29,500 

80,820 








30,802 

29,500 

80,820 


Elementary Schools 
Ft pache Agency 
Hopi Agency 
Papago Agency 
Pima Agency 
Salt River Day Sch 
Supai Day School 


7,955 

30,977 


16,650 

44,572 


25,770 

137,237 

49,432 

37,028 

5,773 

10,000 




42,420 

145,192 

80,409 

81,600 

5,773 

10,000 


Phoenix Area Totals 


; 180,054 


61,222 


265,240 


506,516 




rr 






expenditures of $180,054 are reflected there. The smallest amount o£ 
monies, $61,222 went toward the establishment of tutorial reading sys- 
tems. The table shows that all agencies within the Phoenix Area ha^ 
at least one Title I activity designed to upgrade the reading /communi- 
cation skills of Indian children. 

Table 12 indicates the number of Title I funded professionals and 
paraprof essionals who took part in the reading /comm cation projects. 
Sixty-six individuals functioned in various par aprof essional roles and 
in most all instances were bilingual. Eleven people fulfilled profes- 
sional positions, generally as reading specialists in a laboratory, 
or functioned as specialists who provided tutorial services. The table 
shows the actual number of people salaried by Title I at each school. 

Table 13 provides the actual numbers of pupils by school who took 
part in the various reading/communication skill programs. As may be 
seen from this table, 2,177 youngsters participated in a series of 
experiences all of which were designed to augment their reading/ communi- 
cation skills. This figure indicates that nearly half of the Indian 
children in the Phoenix Area's jurisdiction took part. Further inspec- 
tion of the table reveals that the majority of students were at the 
elementary level and received supplementary services from the bilingual 
aide programs. 41 high school and elementary school students were in 
reading laboratories and 179 elementary students were tutored by a 
reading specialist. 
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Table 13 



Number of Students Participating in Title I Projects in Fiscal 1971 
in Cognitive Domain Projects by Agency or School 



Agency or Schools 


Cognitive Domain Projects 


Total 


Reading 

Laboratory 


Reading 

Tutoring 


Bilingual 

Aides 


High Schools 










Phoenix Indian 


185 






185 


Sherman Indian 


76 






76 


Stewart Indian 


61 






61 


Elementary Schools 










Fort Apache Agency 




91 


189 


280 


Hopi Agency 


40 




900 


940 


Pap ago Agency 


53 




315 


368 


Pima Agency 




88 


77 


165 


Salt River Day School 






78 


78 


Supai Day School 






24 


24 


Total 


415 


179 


1,583 


2,177 













A more detailed presentation of the evaluative data and a short dis- 
cussion of individual project results are presented in this chapter in 
the following order: I. Reading Laboratories; XI Reading Tutoring; and 

TTT Bilingual Aides. 
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READING LABORATO R I E S 
HI'"'! SCHOOLS 

Phoenix Indian 
Sherman Indian 
Stewart Indian 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Hopi Agency - Polacca Day 
Papago Agency ~ Santa Rosa Boarding 
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PHOENIX 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 
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READING LABORATORY 



Vital Statistics 

A- School Name and Address: Phoenix Indian High School 

P.O. Box 7188 
Phoenix, Arizona 85011 

B. Component Cost: $30,802 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - Two reading teachers 

Paraprof essional - Three teacher aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 

185 ninth grade students 

E« Component: Operator: Blanche V. Johnson 

Component Objectives 

To raise the reading/communication skills level of 185 ninth grade 
students by 1.0 or more years as measured by Gates MacGinnitie 
Reading Test. 

Evaluation 

Pre-Post Gates MacGinnitie Reading Test data was collected at the 
beginning and end of four nine -week cycles. 

Procedures 

The 185 ninth grade students were divided into four groups of 
approximately 47 students each. Each group spent one hour daily 
for a nine-week period in the laboratories which were under the 
direction of two reading teachers and three teacher aides „ Special 
methodology involved individualized instruction in multi -media 
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methods, high interest-low readability materials, and individual- 
ized tutoring. While in the media laboratory, students utilized 
programmed materials and an instant replay television system. Also 
daily exercises in dictating and rescribing were conducted in the 
oral and written communication laboratory. Ninth grade students 
reading four or more years below grade level were selected for 
this program. 



V . Results 



Table 14 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the Gates Mac 
Ginnitie Reading Test Administered at the Beginning and End of 
Nine Week Periods for the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 

Quarterly Groups 



■ " * 1 


Number 

of 


Gates MacGinnitie Reading 


Test Period 


Group 


Students 

Tested 


Pre Mean 
Scores 


Post Mean 
Scores 


Amount of Gain 
or Loss ('f -) 


First Quarter 
(Sept . - Nov. ) 


34 


5.01 


6.07 


+ 1.06 


Second Quarter 
(Nov. - Dec.) 


42 


5.00 


6.03 


+ 1.03 


Third Quarter 
(Jan. - liar . ) 


55 


5.37 


6.50 


+ 1.13 


Fourth Quarter 
(Mar . - May ) 


54 


4.66 


5.69 


+ 1.03 


Totals 


185 


5.01 


| 6.07 


4* 1 . 06 
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VI . Discussion of Results 



The analysis of data obtained from this project indicates that tar- 
get students as shown in Table 14 gained an average of 1.06 years 
during their nine week exposure. The largest gain for an indivi 
dual cycle occurred in the third quarter with the gain being 1.13 
years. The smallest increase, 1.03 years took place in the second 
quarter. Analysis of individual nine-week cycles showed that stu- 
dents who were frequently absent gained far less than those who 
attended class regularly. Having met the stated objective of the 
project, it would appear that reading instruction utilizing indi- 
vidualized procedures and multi-media techniques shows considerable 
promise. It should be noted that the gains registered are for 
short nine week periods. Longitudinal studies would show if the 
increases carry over into the remaining year. 
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S HERMAN INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL 

reading laboratory 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Sherman Indian High School 

9010 Magnolia 

Riverside, California 92503 

B. Component Cost: $29,500 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One full-time 

regular program classroom teacher 

D. Number of Students Participating: 

58 full year; 18 half year 

E. Component Operator: Ruby Lee Shepherd 



II. Component Qb iec tives 

To raise the reading scores of 58 ninth grade students by 2,0 years 
as measured by the California Achievement Test - Total Reading Section, 



III, Evaluation 



September Pre, January Mid, and May Post California Achievement 
Reading Test - Total Reading Section, 




IV, 



Procedures 

A reading laboratory was established under the direction of one 



regular program CAassirooui 



t°acher received special 



training in various rationales and procedures as they apply to an 
individualized remedial program. Special methodology included a 
multi-modal, self-pacing, auto -instructional , special purpose 
machine oriented program. Each student spent approximately one 
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hour daily in the laboratory. Target students were selected as 
those .58 most deficient in reading skills in the ninth grade. 



V. Results 



Table 15 



Comparison Between Pre, Mid, and Post Test Mean Scores on the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test - Total Reading Scores Administered in 
September, January , and May for Students Participating in 
the Project Y or a Full Year and a Half Year by Grade 

Level 







California 


Reading Test 




Test Period 


Full 


Year 


half 


Year 




Number of 
Students 


Me an 
Score 


Number of 
Students 


Mean. 

Score 


September Pre-Test 


58 


4.5 


-- 


-- 


January Mid-Test 


58 


5.5 


18 


5.9 


May Post-Test 


19* 


7.3 


18 


7.3 


Amount Gain or Loss 
(+ or -) 




+ 2 # 8 




+ L 



* Randomly Selected for Testing 
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XV , Discussion of Results 

Inspection of the data in Table 15 reveals a progressive rate of 
improvement for subjects who were involved for the entire school 
year. The mid-year net gain was 1,0 years while the second half 
showed a net increase of 1.8 years for a total gain of 2.8 years, 
Students who took part for one-half year gained 1.4 years. This 
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difference in growth rate may be attributable to the fact that the 
laboratory was not fully operational until almost the middle of 
the first semester. Obviously the objective was met and even 
exceeded, suggesting that the utilization of varied instructional 
techniques supplemented by instrumentation designed to develop 
reading skills warrants further attention in remediating reading 
deficiencies. 
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STEWART 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



II. 



III. 



0 




READING LABORATORY 



Vital Statistics 

A, School Name and Address: Stewart Indian High School 

Nevada Indian Agency 
Stewart , Nevada 89437 

B- Component Cost: $80,820 

C. Staf^.ng Pnt^rn: Professional - One Title I reading 

specialist and two Title I reading 
teachers 

D. Number of Students Participat ing : 61 

E. Component Operator: Leslie Kwoen 

Com ponent Objectives 

Sixty “One pre-high and ninth grade students demonstrating a lack 
of reading skills and reading two to three years below their grade 
level will increase scores on California Achievement Test, Wide 
Range Achievement Test, and EDL Biometrics Eye -Grapher one year 
over a nine-month period- (Note: Progress during a normal school 

year has been less than three months) 

Evaluation 

A. Octobei* Pre, May Post California Achievement Test - Reading 
and Total Test Battery Sections* 

B. November Pre, December Mid, and May Post Wide Range Achievement 
Test ** Reading Section, 

C # November Pre, December Mid, and May Post Biometrics Eye -Grapher. 
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IV. 



Procedures 



The overall program offered continuous instruction and involvement 
in reading and communication skills to the 61 project students on 
a daily basis. This program supplemented regular classes in read- 
ing and English Composition for the pre-high school project students. 
For these students at least two hours per day, two days a week were 
spent in the reading center. The high school students participated 
five hours per week in addition to their regular English classes 
on a scheduled basis where they received instruction for identified 
reading and communication difficulties. 

Special methodology included the use of controlled readers, tachis- 
toscopic techniques , specialized films , tapes , and numerous innova- 
tive teacher-made materials. 

V. Results 

(See Chart on next page) 




Table 16 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the California 
Achievement Test - Total Reading Section and Total Test Battery 
Administered in October, and May, 1971 to Pre-High and High 

School Students 





No . of 
S ti i d pntr 


California Achievement Test Reading 
and Total Test Battery by Pre -High 


S ection 
and High 


Test Periods 


Tested 
in Pre- 
High & 
High 


Reading Section 


Total 


Battery 


Section 




Pre 

High 


High 


Total 

Mean 


Pre 

High 


High 


Total 

Mean 


October Pre-Test 
Mean Scores 


61 


4 . 5 


5.4 


5.1 


4.6 


5.1 


4.9 


May Post-Test 
Mean Scores 


59 


6.4 


7.8 


7.2 


6.0 


7.6 


6.8 


Total Gain or Loss 
(+ or - ) 




+1.9 


+2 .4 


+2.1 


+1.4 


+2.5 


+1.9 




VI. Discussion of Results 

The figures in Table 16 represent the pre and post mean scores on 
the Reading Section and the Total Battery Section of the California 
Achievement Test. It can be seen that the high school students’ 
gain of 2.4 years exceeded the 1.9 years increase for pre -high 
school pupils on the Reading Section criteria. The same relation- 
ship for the increase exists on the Total Battery Section. There, 
the high school group gained 2.5 years while the pre-high group 

moved 1.4 years ~ ThtT comparison of increases for 'nigh school 

students on the two scales reflect general improvement in reading, 
vocabulary development, word attach skills and comprehension. The 

lower but still significant gains made, by pre-high students suggests 
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basic improvement of reading skills with a lesser degree of success 
in transposing them to vocabulary and overall coirrpreher sion. 



Table 17 



Comparison Between Pre, Mid, and Post Mean Scores on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test - Reading Section Administered in November, 
December, and May, 1971 to Pre-High and High School 

Students 





Number 1 
of 


Wide Range 
Section by 


Achievement 
Pre-High and 


Test - Reading 
High School 


Test Period 


Student: 

Tested 


Pre -High 


High 


Composite 

Mean 


October Pre-Test 
Mean Scores 


61 


4.8 


3.3 




4.0 


January Mid -Test 
Mean Scores 


61 


5.1 


4.5 




4.8 


May Post -Test 
Mean Scores 


59 


6.4 


6.0 




6.1 


Amount of Gain or Loss 
(+ or -) 




+1.6 


+2.7 


+2.1 



Table 17 shows the results of Pre -Mid -Post data for the Pre-High 
and High School students on the Wide Range Achievement Test. The 
scores are reported as group means. The largest gain occurred for 
the high school group, which increased 2.7 years. A smaller but 
substantial gain of 1.6 years was shown for the pre -high school 
students. It may be noted that by comparison the pre-high group 
has higher mean values on the Pre-Mid-Post tests than does the 
high school section. 
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Table 18 



Comparison Between Pre , Mid, and Post Test Mean Scores on the Biometrics 
Eye-Graph Administered in October, January, and May 1971 to Pre-High 

and High School. Students 



Test Period 


No » of 
Students 
Tested 


Biometric Eye -Graph 


Pre 

Hi«h . 1 


JJi-isfc . ... 


Total Mean 
Score 


October Pre-Test 
Mean Score 


- — - — 1 

61 


1 — 

4.7 


8.2 


6.5 


January Mid -Test 
Mean Score 


61 


8.6 


11.9 


10.3 


May Post-Test 
Mean Score 


61 


10.4 


12.9 


11.8 


Amount of Gain or Loss 
(+ or -) 




+ 5.7 


+ 4.7 


+ 5.3 



The Biometrics Eye -Graph instrument allows an evaluator to photo- 
graph and record the various eye movements that occur during the 
act of reading, e.g., fixations, regressions, left-right motility 
and return sweep. This information can be extremely useful in 
planning individual activities aimed toward the improvement of 
specific difficulties. The raw data obtained may also be converted 
into grade level placement* These mean scores are reported in 
Table 18. It can be seen that the pre-high group made the higher 
gain, 5.7 years. The high school population improved a total of 
4.7 years. When used as a supplementary diagnostic method in con- 
junction with other standardized tests, the Biometrics Eye-Graph 
appears to nave considerable merit. 



Table 19 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on The Wide Range 
Achievement Test - Vocabulary Section Administered in November 

and May, 1971 by Quartiles 



Wide Range Achievement Test - Vocabulary Section 





Quartile* 


Quartile 


Quartile 


Quartile 


Test Periods 


1 




2 




5 


A 






Mean 




Me an 




Mean 




lie an 




N** 


Score 


1 N 


Score 


N 


Score 


N 


Score 


November Pre-Test 


15 


2.10 


15 


3.73 


i 

15 


4.03 


16 


6.70 


May Post-Test 


15 


3.58 


15 


6.08 


15 


6.99 


14 


7.78 


Amount of Gain or 
Loss (+ or -) 




+1 .48 




2.86 




2.98 




1.51 



* Ql a lowest quarter of target cudents 

^2 = second lowest quarter of target students 
Q3 = second highest quarter of target students 
Q 4 = highest quarter of target students 

** N = number of students ' 



The Wide Range Achievement Test - Vocabulary Section scores were 
compiled by quartile with Quartile 1 being the lowest and Quartile 
4 being the highest in Table 19. This was done to see what dyna 
mics, if any, were operative within the ability ranges as identi- 
fied by the quartile rankings. The analysis reveals that the first 
quartile and fourth quartile mean gains were nearly equal with 1.48 
1^51 years as respective values. The second and third quartile 
increases were approximately the same, 2.86 and 2.98 years but sub- 
stantially higher than the first and fourth quartiles. Causal fac- 
tors for this variation in gain rates remain unknown at this time. 
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Table 20 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the California 
Achievement Test - Total Reading Section Administered in October 

and May 1971 by Quartiles 





California Achievement Test-Reading 


Subscores by 


Quartiles 


Test Periods 


Quartile* 

1 


Quartile 

2 


Quartile 

3 


Quart 

4 


: ile 




N** 


Me an 
Score 


N 


Mean 

Score 


N 


Mean 

Score 


N 


Mean 

Score 


October Pre-Test 


15 


3.67 


15 


4.70 


15 


5.40 


16 




6.47 


May Post-Test 


15 


6 . 60 


15 


6.82 


15 


7.15 


14 




8.06 


Amount of Gain 
or Loss (4* -) 




+2.93 




4-2 .12 




+1.75 






4-1.59 



Ql = lowest quarter of target students 

^2 = second lowest quarter of target students 
Q3 = second highest quarter of target students 
highest quarter of target students 



Q4 

** N,= number of students tested 
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California Achievement Test - Reading subscores were computed for 
both pre -high and high school target groups and plotted by mean 
values in quartile ranges in Table 20. Inspection of this data 
shows that the rate of progress increased sequentially relative to 
lower ability as indicated by the quartile ranges . That is , students 
with the lowest ability, first quartile, progressed more than those 
in the second quartile. This pattern was evident across the four 
quartiles. Specifically, it was observed that those in the first 
quartile gained 2.93 years; those in the second quartile increased 
2.12 years', students in the third quartile improved 1.75 years; 
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and a total of 1.59 years gain was reported for pupils in the 
fourth or highest quartile. It is plausible then to suggest 
that students who are most deficient in reading skills stand to 
improve more than those who are only slightly behind their peer 
groups. Since the intent of Title I is to deal with the most 
deficient, the application of this observable trend to Title I 
projects is appropriate. 
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POLACCA DAY SCHOOL 
Hopi Agency 
READING LABORATORY 



Vital Statistics 




A. School Name and Address: 


Polacca Day School 
Polacca, Arizona 86042 


B* Component Cost: 


$7,955 


C* Staffing Pattern: 


Professional - One full-time 

regular program classroom teacher 
Par apr of es s ional *- One full “time 
Title I aide 


D. Number of Students Participating: 40 


E . Component Operator: 
Component Objectives 


John Archer 



To raise the reading scores of 40 students in grades 4-6 to national 
norms as measured by the California Achievement Test - Total Reading 



Section. 



III. Evaluation 

Pre-Post California Achievement Test 




TV. Procedures 

The target group of 40 children spent approximately 5 hours weekly 
for 18 weeks in the reading laboratory which was under the direc- 
tion of a full-time regular program teacher who was assisted by a 
bilingual Title I aide. Special methodology consisted of a self- 
pacing, individualized program utilizing special purpose instru- 
mentation such as controlled readers, tachistos copic techniques 
and listening devices. '19 
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V . Results 



Because of the delay In receiving equipment, supplies and materials, 
the reading laboratory did not become operable until the beginning 
of the second semester- No conclusions can be drawn as to the 
degree that the laboratory activities remediated student needs at 
this time. 
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XIX, 



IV. 







■SANTA ROSA BOARDING SCHOOL 

Papago Agency 
READING LABORATORY 

Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address : Santa Rosa Boarding School 

Sells, Arizona 85634 

B. Component Cost: $8,913 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One full-time Title 1 

Reading Teacher 

D. Number of Students Participating: 53 

E. Component Operator: Evelyn Barrett 



Component Objectives 

To raise the reading level of 53 students (grades 4-8) 1,0 years 
as measured by the Botel Reading Inventory. 



Evaluation 

October Pre, May Post Botel Reading Inventory 



Procedures 

In October, all children in grades 4-8 were pre-tested with the 
Botel Reading Inventory. Fifty- three of these students were 
reading three or more years below grade level and were selected 
as the target group. 

Fourteen instructional groups were scheduled. Four groups of 
children in grades 4 and 5 from self-contained classrooms met 
daily for half an hour. Ten groups from grades 6 through 8 met 
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either 2 or 3 times per week for 45 minute periods with 'numbers in 
each instructional group ranging from 2 to 8 pupils. Materials 
and instruments were varied and included: Language Master tapes, 

Tapes Unlimited, S.R.A. tape recorder, specific skill builder work 
books, programmed learning, group and individual reading lessons 
in texts of high interest and low vocabulary level, film strips, 
slides, controlled readers, after school reading parties, and over 
night book loans from the recreational book shelves for home con- 
sumption . 



V . Results 



Table 21 

Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the Botel Reading 
Inventory (Form A) Administered in October 1970 and May 1971 to 
Students Participating in the Project by Grade Level 





* kJ 



VI. 



Discussion of Results 



As shown in Table 21, the group showing the largest gain was the 
seventh grade with an increase of 2.0 years while the fourth grade 
made the least gain, 0.9 years. Overall, the total average gains 
appear substantial as measured by the Botel Reading Inventory with 
all groups meeting the stated project objectives except for the 
fourth grade group. However, the utilization of additional instru- 
ments in this evaluation would have provided a more comprehensive 
p5.cture of th.e l'esults . 
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reading tutoring 



HIGH SCHOOLS 
None 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Fort Apache Agency 
Pima Agency 
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FORT 



APACHE 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



READING TUTORING 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Fort Apache Agency Schools 

Whiteriver, Arizona 85941 

B. Component Cost: $16,650 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One full-time Title I 

reading teacher 

D. Number of Students Participating: 91 

E. Component Operator: James H. Powell 

II. Component Objectives 

To raise the reading level of 91 students in grades 1-8 at Cibecue 
and Kennedy Day schools by 1.5 years as measured by Cali- 

fornia Achievement Test - Total Reading Section. 

III. Evaluation 

September Pre , May Post California Achievement Test - Total Reading 
Section* 



IV. Procedures 

A total of 91 children, 41 at John F. Kennedy (21 first, 8 third, 

7 fourth, and 7 fifth graders) and 50 at Cibecue (8 first, 8 second, 

4 third, 8 fourth, 8 fifth, 5 sixth, 4 seventh, and 5 eighth graders) 
participated in the program. These students were selected on the 
basis of standardized test data and teacher referrals. The chil- 
dren received approximately two hours of remedial tutoring per week. 
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This tutoring was aimed at remediating their specific weaknesses 
in reading as determined by the reading teacher and the children's 
classroom teachers. 



V. Results 

Table 22 

Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the California 
Achievement Test - Total Reading Section Administered in Sept- 
ember and lay , 1971 to Students Participating in the Title 
I Project and a Control Group not Participating in the 
Title I Project in Grades 1-5 at John F. Kennedy 

Day School 





California Achievement Test -Total Reading Mean Scores 

Lv Cradf Level for Title I and Control Group_ _ . . 


Tes t 
Per iods 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


5 


th 


Tl 3 1 
N=12 3 


C2 

N=18 


T 

N=8 


C2 

N=15 


T 

N=7 


C 

N=ll 


T 1 
N=7 j 


c 

N=7 


T 

N=7 


C 

N=13 


September Pre- 
Test Mean 


.9 


.9 


1.3 


1.6 1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3 - 7 


3.8 


May Post -Test Mean 


1.2 


1.2 


1.7 


1.9 


2.8 


3.0 


4.7 


4.7 


4.2 


4.9 


Amount Gain or 
Loss (+ or -) 


+ ■ .3 


+ .3 


+ .A 


+ .3 

1 


+ .1 


+ .3 


+2.0 


+2.0 


+ .5 


+1.1 



^T = Title I Group 

2 C = Tlies e two control groups received the services of Title i teacner 
aides. See Fort Apache "Overall Communication Skills Project 
and Table 25 - 

= Number of Students Tested 
VI. Discussion of Results 

Table 22 reports the mean scores by grade level compared to equiva- 
lent control groups as obtained from California Achievement Test - 
Total Reading Section data among grades one through five at the 
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John F. Kennedy Day School. Only one class, the 2nd grade, showed 
an Improvement over the control group which did not receive the 
tutoring services of the reading specialist. The gain was minimal 
at .4 years while the control group increased .3 years. Hie first 
grade sections gained the same amount at .3 years. In the third 
grade the control group improved more, although slightly, with a 
value of .3 while the Title 1 section only improved *1 years. The 
more pronounced growth was seen in the fourth and fifth grades,, 
However, the fourth grade control group improved at an equal rate, 

2.0 years 5 as did the section with supplementary tutoring. The 
fifth grade population showed an interesting picture also. While 
both target and control groups evidenced improvement, the control 
section with a 1.1 year increase exceeded the .5 years shown by the 
class with the specialist. It should be noted that Apache children 
show English language deficiencies which are more severe than most 
tribal groups served by the Fhoenix Area Office. Nevertheless, 
the minimal gains reflected in the analysis for target students, 
and in some cases the fact that control groups , those without the 
specialized tutoring, exceeded the growth observed in Title I 
classes, raise some questions about the success of this project. 
Additionally, this program was designed to utilize one specialist 
between two schools ; in this case the distance was over thirty miles. 
By splitting the time between two schools, it is possible that 
maximum concentration of effort was lowered. Another factor could 
be the size of target groups. For example, at John F. Kennedy, 

41 were involved and fifty were included at the second school, 
Cibecue Day School. Its evaluation is included in Table 23. 
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the California Achievement Test - Total 
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The analysis of data presented in Table 23 parallels the informa- 
tion previously presented in Table 22. Therefore, it is seen that 
Pre and Post California Achievement Test - Total Pleading Section 
mean scores are reported for both target and control groups by 
grade . The target groups had the benefit of tutoring conducted by 
a reading specialist whereas the control groups did not. Note, 
however , in Table 23 that the control groups in grades one, two, 
and three had supplementary services from a Title I teacher aide 
at Cibecue Day School. For grades one, two and three the control 
group gains exceeded those of the Title X students. Grade four 
had an equal gain for both sections of .2 years. The Title X 
students in grades five and eight regressed compared to control 
populations. Grade seven showed a loss for both units with the 
Title X group losing more than the control group. The scores were 
-1.5, and -1.1 respectively. The Title X group in grade six, 
with an increase of .7, is the only class which showed more posi- 
tive growth than did the control groups. 
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PIMA 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



READING TUTORING 



I. Vi tal Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Pima Agency Schools 

Sacaton, Arizona 85247 

$44,572 

Prof 'll - 2 full-time Title I 

rc mg teachers, 1 part-tim 
Ti e I reading teacher, and 
5 part time regular program 
classroom teachers 
Paraprof essional - 3 full-time 
Title I aides 

L. Number of Students Participating: 88 

E. Component Operator: John R. 0 Bri.en 

II. Com ponent Objectives 

To raise the reading levels of 88 elementary students at Casa 
Blanca, Gila Crossing, and St, John's by 1,0 or more years as 
measured by the California Achievement Test - Total Reading Section. 

III. Ev aluation 

September Pre, January Mid, and May Post California Achievement 
Test - Total Reading Section. 

IV. Pr ocedures 

At Casa Blanca and Gila Crossing, one full-time professional read- 
ing specialist and an aide were employed for each school. At St. 
John's, one part-time reading specialist, an aide, and five part- 
time 1740 specialists in the areas of social science, and arithmetic 



E. Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 
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were employed. The aides helped the teachers provide individual 
instruction to the students. The children at St. John p the 
Junior High level, in addition to their daily reading improvement 
period, were able to avail themselves of additional tv n text- 

book reading in the areas of mathematics, science, and £~-^al 
science* 



V. Results 



Table 24 



Comparison Between Pre , Hid, and Post Test Kean Scores on th _,ali 
fornia Achievement Test-Total Reading Administered in Sept.nber, 
January, and May, 1971 to Students Participating by Grad-- 

Level 



S chools 


Pre-Mid-Post California Achievement Test - Total Read- 
ing Mean Scores - Total Reading Section by Grade Level 


Grade 

Level 


'No. of 
Students 
Tested 


Sept. 

Pre 

Test 


January 

Mid 

Test 


Post 

Test 


Amount of 
Gain or 
Loss (4 or 


Casa Blanca Day 


2 


23 


1.3 


1.8 


1.9 


4 0.6 


Gila Crossing 


2 


16 


2.6 




2.8 


4 0.2 


Casa Blanca Day 


3 


20 


1.3 


2.0 


2.6 


4 1.3 


S t . John 1 s 


5 


14 


5.0 


5.5 


6.1 


4- 1.1 


St. J ohn 1 s 


6 


15 


5.5 


5.8 


6.3 


4 0.8 



VI . Discussion of the Results 

The data analysis presented in Table 24 reflects the Pre-Mid-Post 
Test mean scores obtained from the various target groups in the 
respective grade levels among the three schools participating in 
this project. The evaluation instrument was the California Achieve- 
ment Test - Total Reading Section. The largest gain, 1.5 years, 
took place in the third grade with 20 students at Casa Lianna. 
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The lowest increase, .2 years, occurred at Gila Crossing in the 
second grade. St. John's, a mission school, had gains in 1.1 
years in the fifth grade and .8 years at the sixth grade level. 

The analysis shows that one group, the fifth grade at St. John's 
was reading slightly above grade level at the time of the Post- 
test. Analysis of the test data suggests that the expected mean 
rate of progress did increase in specific instances while in other 
instances, losses are noted. This suggests that a closer look at 
the variables that exist is needed at each school. 
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Ill 

BILINGUAL AIDES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
None 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Fort Apache Agency 
Hopi Agency 
Papago Agency 
Pima Agency 
Salt River Day School 
Supai Day School 
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FORT 



APACHE 



AGENCY 



S C H 0 0 L S 



BILINGUAL AIDES 



I. 


Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Fort Apache Agency 

Whiteriver , Arizona 85941 

B. Component Cost: $25,770 

C. Staffing Pattern: Paraprof essional - seven Title I 

teacher aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 189 

E. Component Operator: James H. Powell 


II. 


Ob i ect ives 

To raise each teacher aide's classroom students' reading/cornmuni - 
cation skill level 1.5 years as measured by California Achievement 
Test - Total Reading. 


III. 


Evaluation 

September Pre, Hay Post California Achievement Test - Total Reading. 


IV. 


Procedures 

Seven Title I teacher aides worked in self-contained lower grade 
classrooms with approximately 30 students eight hours daily. The 
teacher aide worked in conjunction with the regular program class- 
room teacher in reading and language arts activities in both indi- 
vidual and small group instruction. Two teacher aides were located 
at John F. Kennedy Day, two at Theodore Roosevelt Boarding, and 
three at Cibecue Day. In all three schools the aides were placed 
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in the lower grade levels. 
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Table 25 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the California 
Achievement Test - Total Reading Section Administered in Sept- 
ember and May, 1971 to Students with Classroom Aides at 
John F. Kennedy, Theodore Roosevelt, and Cibecue 



Test 

Period 


Cibecue 


John F. 
Kennedy 


Theodore 

Roosevelt 


1st 


i 

2nd 


3rd 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4 th 


N*=30 


N=35 


N=31 


N=18 


N=15 


September Pre 
















Test 


0.8 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


1.6 


















No d 


ata 


May Post Test 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


1.2 


1.9 


Avail 


able 


Amount of Gain 
















or Loss (+ or - ) 


+0.5 


+0.3 


+0.2 


+0.3 


+0.3 







*N = Number of Students Tested 




VI. Discussion of Results 

California Achievement Test - Total Reading Section mean scores by 
grade were collated as a method for evaluating the success of this 
project at two of the three schools in the Fort Apache Agency. No 
data was reported from the Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School. In- 
spection of the results shows a maximum mean increase of .5 years 
and a minimum gain of ,2 years. These figures are seen in the 
first grade at Cibecue and the third grade at the same site. Gains 
of .3 years were observed in the second grade at Cibecue and in 
both grades one and two at the John F. Kennedy School. As reported 
in previous discussions of results pertaining to the Apache young- 
sters the minimal grade point gains may be indicative of positive 
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growth when the severity of the language handicap is considered - 
However, the small rate of gain again suggests that a detaxled 
analysis of pzocedures and activities is required. 
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AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



BILINGUAL AIDES 



Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 



Hopi Agency Schools 
Kearns Canyon, Arizona 



B. Component Cost: $137 >237 

C. Staffing Pattern: Paraprof essional - 29 

D. Number of Students Participating: Approximately 900 

E. Component Operator: Ernest Rice 
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teacher aides 



Ob j ectives 

To increase the overall academic achievement of the children enrolled 
in the six agency schools 1.0 years as measured by the Wide Range 
Achievement Test. 



Evaluation 

October Pre , May Post Wide Range Achievement Test 
Procedures 

A total of 29 aides were assigned to serve in 29 self-contained 
classrooms at the six Hopi Agency schools. The function of the 
Hopi -English speaking aides was to facilitate student progress in 
the areas of language, math and science. Teacher aides were 
employed locally from Hopi villages and were selected from appli- 
cants who either had children in the school or who were, otherwise 
closely related to the interest and needs of the students. On 
teacher aide was assigned to each teacher involved in the Follow- 
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Thru program which is funded by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion through the Hopi Tribal Council. Eighteen aides were required 
in the Follow-Thru program. The remaining eleven aides were placed 
in regular program classrooms. The evaluation results which foil ^ 
are for the teacher aide classrooms participating in the Follow- 
Thru program. Data involving the remaining eleven aides was not 
reported by the schools. 



V . Results 



Table 26 

Comparison of Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the Wide Range 
Achievement Test Administered in October and May , 1971 to 
Kindergarten Through Third Grade Students in Hopi 

Agency Schools 



Grade Level 






Wide Range Achievement 
Scores by Test 


Test Means 
Period 


Test 




N«* 


Reading 


Spelling 


Ar: 


ithmeti 


.c 


r 

Pre 


T 

Pos t 


Gain 

or 

Loss** 


Pre 


Post 


Gain 

or 

Loss 


Pre 


Pos t 


Gain 

or 

Loss 


Kindergarten 


48 


.25 


.86 


f 6.1 


. 58 


1.00 


+ 4.2 


.59 


1.2 


+ 6.1 


First 


190 


.77 


1.86 


-KL0.9 


1 . 09 


1.86 


+ 7.7 


1.04 


2.09 


+10.5 


S econd 


163 


2.29 


3.03 


f 7.4 


2.03 


2.77 


+ 7.4 


2.23 


2.77 


+ 5.4 


Third 


187 


3.35 


3.67 


b 3.2 


2.96 


3.66 


+ 7.0 


3.03 


3.21 


+ 1.8 


Total 


588 





















= Number of Students were based on enrollment figures 
*■* = Gains or Losses are reported in months 

VI. Discussion of Results 

The data collected from the Wide Range Achievement Test was computed 
into mean values in three areas - Reading, Spelling, and Arithmetic. 
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These results are presented in Table 26 for each grade in which an 
aide was utilized within the parameters set forth in this project. 
Specifically, it may be seen that kindergartens, first, second, 
and third grades were involved. Note that five separate schools 
are represented within the enrollment figures. Gains or losses were 
reported in aonths . Analysis of the kindergarten population shows 
gains in all three criteria, i.e., reading, spelling, arithmetic. 

A 6.1, 4.2, and 6.1 month increase is seen. The first grade had 
discernible gains of 10.9, 7.7, and 10.5 months on the same criteria. 
For the second grade population, respective growth was reflected by 
the following mean scores: 7.4, 7.4, and 5.4 months. The final 
grade level, grade three, had increases of 3.2, 7.0, and 1.8 months. 
It is evident that the four grade levels showed varing degrees 
of growth. 
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PAPAGO 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



BILINGUAL AIDES 



I . Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Papago Agency Schools 

Sells, Arizona 85634 

B. Component Cost: $49,432 

C. Staffing Pattern: Paraprof ess ional - 12 Title I aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 315 

E. Component Operator: Richard T. Christman 

II . Ob 1 ect ives 

A. To increase the oral and written English skills by 1.0 years for 
the 315 elementary children in the four Papago Agency schools as 
measured by the Auditory Recall Test. 

B. To significantly improve the attitudes of the 315 elementary 
children as measured by the FAATE - Semantic Differential 
Que s t i onnair e . 

Ill . Evaluation 

A. September Pre , May Post Auditory Recall Test 

October Pre, May Post FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire 

IV . Procedures 

Twelve bilingual teacher aides were assigned to 12 self-contained 

classrooms at the four agency schools. Under the direction of the 

classroom teachers, the aides assisted the children in assignment 
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completion, oral English, and helped small groups and individuals 
in various language arts activities. 



V. Results 



Table 27 



Comparison i.^tween Pre and Post Test Mean Percentile Scores on the 
Auc.itory Recall Test Administered in January, 1971, and May 
1971 to 34 students in Grades 1- 6 



Test Period and Number 


Auditory Recall Test Sections 


of Students Responding 


Letters 


Numbers 


Grand Mean 


January Pre-Test (N=134) 
Mean Percentiles 


84.9 


67.1 


76.0 


May Post-Test (N-134) 
Mean Percentiles 


76.0 


74.0 


75.0 


Percent Gain or Loss 


-8.9 


+6.9 


-1 




VI. Discussion of Results 

Table 27 presents the results of the Auditory Recall Test. Subjects 
were asked to repeat verbally an individual or sequence of numbers 
or letters. One hundred characters were included in either exer- 
cise. The figures in this table represent the mean percentiles 
obtained from a sample of 134 students. As can be seen, a decrease 
of 8.9% occurred on the letter portion while a 6 . 9% increase 
occurred on the number segment. An overall net loss of 1.0% was 
observed. An instrument with a wider scope of evaluative potential 
to measure possible gains or losses would have been helpful. In 
short, one could challenge whether auditory recall evaluations 
adequately or accurately measure overall communication skills develop- 
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Test Mean Scores on the FAATE Semantic Differential 
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Control Group 



Discussion of Results 



A secondary objective of this project was to improve attitudes to- 
ward education and self-concept. Four surveys utilizing semantic 
differential measurement techniques were created for this purpose. 
Students responded to pairs of word, e-g- 5 ’’good 11 and "bad 11 on a 
five point continuum with one being the most positive and five 
being the most negative. The mean score results for both target 
and control groups are presented in this table. A loss j-^tween pre 
and post mean scores indicates a more positive attitude r:ists. 

(In the area of self-concept it can be seen that the T\ n I group 
lost ground as their mean score moved further toward the .. .ugative . 
The control group did not vary their position. The var ' ~ :>le , value 
of education was assessed and both Title x and control ^raups became 
more negative with -.3 and -.1 losses respectively. On the home 
attitude toward school , i.e., the attitudes toward education held 
by parents, relatives, etc., as perceived by the children, each 
group improved with the Title I students gain of .3 exceeding the 
.1 in the control population. Tha attitude toward teachers value 
held by the control group did not change while the Title I unit 
became decidedly more negatively as their -.4 loss suggests. There- 
fore, it is seen that Title I students lost ground on three of the 
four variables measured in the attempt to ascertain the success of 
this project. 



Although no gain in mean scores is noted, the losses are also not 
substantial. Accordingly, at this time it is difficult to ascertain 



whether or not the project was successful in meeting the needs of 
the students as measured by the Semantic Differential Questionnaire. 
Also, it is questionable whether or not an abstract type evaluation 
instrument is appropriate for bilingual children at the elementary 
level , 
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f I M A 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



BILINGUAL AIDES 



Vital S ta-tj^gt icg. 



A. School ^hd Address : 



Pima Agency Schools 
Sacaton, Arizona 85247 



B- ComponeD-l 0 o £t; 



$37,028 



C. Staffing p3.t^^trA: 



Professional - four regular program 
classroom teachers, one Title I 
teacher /librarian 



Par aprof as si oral - znr Title I 
classroom aides 



D. Number O f Students Particip aring : 77 



E. Component 0p e tator; 



John R. O'Brien 




II. 



Ill . 



IV. 



To raise tW t>v e t#il academic achievement of 77 elementary students 
at Casa Gila Crossing, Pima Central, and St. John's 1-0 

years as m e $i£hi;^d by California Achievement Test - Total Battery. 

Evaluation 

September , January Hid, and May Post California Achievement Test 
Pro cedureg. 

Four classes \*e*e led by regular classroom teachers with supplemental 
assistance f Title I aides in each classroom. The aides provided 
individual in§rt’u c t ion to the students in the Title T group. Cul- 
turally materials were developed and reproduced, and 

t : anspareD^i^s ^.nd filmstrips were made. Also, a teacher -librarian 
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wlio was provided by Title I. fld^d In- the developing, coordinating 
and disseminating of material^ t° the teachers* 



V . Results 



Ta Pie 2$ 

Comp air -son Between Pre and Po^t: M ean Scores on the California 

Achievement Test - Total Administered in September, 

January, and May, 1971 to Participating in Pima 

Agency Schools l>y (Jtad e Level 



Pre -Mid -Post Califo^Jii^. Achievement Test - Total Battery 
Mean Sc^r e s hy Grade Level 



School 


Grade 

Level 


# Students 
Tested 




January 
Mid -Test 


May 

Post-Test 


Amt Gain or 
Loss 4- -) 


Casa Blanca 


4 


25 




3.7 


4.1 


4- 0.5 


Gila Crossing 


4 


8 




3.6 


4.8 


4- 1.2 


Pima Central 


8 


24 


6.9 




7.2 


4- .3 


St. John’s 


8 


20 


$.9 


6.5 


7.0 


4- 1.1 




VI . Discussion of Results 

The figures contained in Tabl^ £9 Reflect the mean scores on the 
California Achievement Test ^ 'Tfcst Battery by grade for the 

four separate schools which ti tilled Title I teacher aides for this 
project. Analysis of the dat/3. that two target classes, the 

fourth grade at Gila Crossing a^d Iho 8th grade at St. John s had 
the larger gains with 1.2 and 1*3 Ve^rs . At the same time in 
equivalent grade levels, i.e^ > fourth grade at Casa Blanca and 

the 8th grade at Pima Centrals §aihed only .5 and .3 years respec- 
tively. From the data that is Presented , it is evident that varied 
results can be obtained from with the same design. This 
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may be a function of both personnel and the specific make-up of a 
target group - 
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SALT R I DAY SCHOOL 

I~. ~YAL AIDES 

I . Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and ^s: Salt River Day School 

Route 1, Box 117 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 

B. Component Cost: $5,773 

C . Staffing Pattern: Professional - One full time 

Title I Library Aide 

D. Number of Students Participating: 78 

E * Component Operator: Anna T. Martin 

II . Component Obj ectives 

To significantly increase 78 elementary students library shills 
as measured by a pre-pc. st library knowledge and opinion question- 
naire . 

III* Evaluat ion 

September Pre , and Mny Post library knowledge and opinion question- 
naire . 

TV. Procedures 

The target group of children participated weekly in small groups 
in the school library under the direction of a Title X library 
aide. The childr n . ived instruction In library skills through 
using it as a total r.,.urce center (television, stoty corners, 
newspapers, records, magazines, etc.). 

5 a 
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V . Results 



Following are the highlights of the results as measured by the 
questionnaire . 



A. There was a 10%, gain in the number of children who expressed 
knowledge of how to check out a library book, 

B. Twenty-five percent (25%) more children believed they under- 
stood the use and purposes of card catalogs. 

C. Twelve percent (12%) more children felt that the library serves 
a special function in the school program. 

D. There was a 12% increase of children who believed that libraries 
provide opportunities to learn about others , and a 22% increase 
of children who believed that libraries are to assist them in 
self exploration. 

E. Fourteen percent (14%) more children stated that the library 
helped them with their school work and 18% more said it should 
be a regular part of their school work. 

F. 12% more children expressed that they had many books in their 
homes . 



VI . Discussion of Results 

In most cases, the gains were small with the largest relating to 
knowledge about the card catalog. This specific questionnaire was 
designed to measure knowledge, skills, and attitudes in relation 
to the library. However , various other techniques for measuring 
increases in library skills would have been helpful in ascertaining 
whether or not the project objectives had been met. With the prese7.it 
data it is difficult to draw valid conclusions concerning the suc- 
cess of the project. It may also be noted that the library faci- 
lity did not lend itself to the parameters set forth in the project. 
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SUPAI DAY SCHOOL 
OVERALL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Supai Day School 

Supai , Arizona 

B. Component Cost: $10,000 

C. Staffing Pattern: Paraprof essional - Two Title I 

Classroom Aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 24 

E. Component Operator: Roberta Hunt 

II. Component Objectives 

To increase the reading achievement of 24 students by 1.0 years as 
measured by the Scott Foresman Reading Test 

III. Evaluation 

Fre and Post Scott Foresman Reading Test 

IV . Procedures 

Two bilingual aides were employed to work with 24 students in 
grades one through four. The aides assisted the classroom teacher 
in reading, writing, and speaking activities in addition to working 
as a liaison between the community and school. Due to the extreme 
isolation of students living in the Havasupai Canyon, an outside 
supplemental field trip was taken to broaden the student's experi- 
ential base and motivate communication development. 
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V. Results 



Test data not reported. 



VI - Discussion of Resul ts 

Because test data was not reported no conclusions can be drawn 
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Cognitive Domain Summary 

The Phoenix Area operated 13 projects in the cognitive domain 
totaling $506,516. These projects had as their objectives improved 
reading./ communication and related language skills. Seventy-seven 
professional and paraprof ess ional staff were employed to work with 
2,177 target students through Title I funds. In addition many employees 
paid through regular program sources participated in the overall opera - 
tion of the projects. 

Of the three categories of expenditures in the cognitive domain, 
$265,240 was spent on bilingual classroom aides, $180,054 on reading 
laboratories, and $61,222 for tutoring. Fifty-six staff members w^re 
funded by Title I as aides, 14 for laboratories, and 7 for tutoring. 
There was a total of 1,583 students served by the aides, 415 served 
in laboratories , and 197 served by tutoring. 

Fully recognizing the weaknesses of the research designs and systems 
of comparison in the three categories within the cognitive domain the 
following interpretations should be considered as hypothesis based 
primarily on observable trends. 

The largest gains occurred at Sherman and Stewart Indian High 
schools in their reading laboratories. Stewart showed a mean growth 
of 1.9 years as measured by California Achievement Test, 2.1 years by 
the Wide Range Achievement Test, and 5.3 years by the Biometrics Eye 
Graph Analysis. The mean growth of full-term target students at 
Sherman was 2.9 years as measured by the California Reading Test. 
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Average gains in the Santa Rosa Boarding School and Phoenix Indian High 
School laboratories also showed more than one years growth. From this 
data, it is evident that the laboratory approach was highly successful. 

Tutoring components showed varied impact upon growth patterns. A 
review of 13 grade level groupings in the Fort Apache component shows 
that only one grade level group, John F. Kennedy fourth graders, grew 
more than one year, and in the cases of the Cibecue seventh and eighth 
grades, an actual loss was shown. The average gain of the target 
students in the Pirna Agency tutoring component was .8 years; however, 
three of the five target groups in this component did not meet the 
objectives while the other two groups did. This may suggest that 
tutoring approaches can be successful, with the degree of that success 
dependent upon methods, materials and personnel. 

Of the six components utilizing bilingual aides, all six failed to 
meet their objectives. Even though some isolated groups, (Hope first 
graders, Gila Crossing fourth graders, and St. John’s eighth graders) 
showed gains that met objectives, the composite growth in all cases 
was seemingly small. 

It can be observed then 
successful in meeting objec 




that the laboratory approach was the most 
tivas, and in most cases, the objectives 
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AFFECTIVE DOMAIN PROJECTS 



CHAPTER V 



Introduction 

The affective domain is that realm of behavior which relates to an 
individuals’ feelings, emotions, values, personality and their collec- 
tive impact upon his individual, social, and academic development. 

These conditions are characterized by such affective reactions as 
frustration, deprivation, and gratification. A special condition is 
the lack of goal clarity generally characterized by various states of 
anxiety. These behavioral states bn turn relate to motives like agres- 
sion, affiliation, avoidance, and so forth. As these aspects interact 
with various situational and personality characteristics, they combine 
to determine avert bahavior. Thus, projects in the affective domain 
had as primary objectives the improvement of attitudes and/or the 
reduction of dysfunction kinds of behavior. 

Both local and national research substantiates the exceptionally 
high percentage of Indian students who drop out from school or who are 
involved in disciplinary actions during the school year. This situa- 
tion was a critical concern among the Indian parents, students and 
school personnel who participated in the numerous Title I planning acti- 
vities It was their mutual consensus that Title I expenditures be 
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utilized to support programs within the affective domain. Ihe 
projects fell into four basic categories: I. Self Image, II. 

Dropout Prevention/Attendance Improvement, III. Vocational Aware- 
ness, and Other. Table 29 indicates the various project costs 
within the affective domain for the Phoenix Area during Fiscal 
1971. 

As may be seen in Table 29 the largest amount, $302,617 was 
expended in the dropout prevention category. The smallest 
amount, $27,691, went into a vocational awareness program at 
Stewart Indian High School. Similar amounts of money, $159,779 
and $154,134 were utilized for self-image improvements and a 
mixture of projects listed in the Oth er category. The Other 
category refers to the activities conducted by Tribal Education 
Coordinators, who functioned at the community and school level 
with both elementary and secondary students. 

The staffing pattern is shown in Table 30. Paralleling the 
expenditure ratios, the largest number of staff, 7 professional 
and 19 paraprof ess ional worked in the dropout reduction and 
attendance improvement projects. Only 2 individuals were used 
in the vocational awareness program. A total of 16 individuals 
were involved in the self image activities, and 13 people con- 
ducted the components included in the Other category. 
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Number of Professional and Paraprof essional Staff Positions Funded by Title I 1 

Affective Domain Projects by Agency or School 
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Prof. = Professional 
Para. = Paraprofessional 



In Table 31 the reader will find an outline of the number of students 
served by projects in the affective domain. A total of 2,0.59 youngsters 
participated with the largest number, 1,307, in drop-out prevention and 
attendance improvement- Forty students, the smallest group, were in- 
volved in the vocational awareness component. 398 target students were 
in the self-image area. A total of 314 students took part in activities 
in the Other category. No student totals are shown for the education 
coordinators' whose projects are contained in the P the ir column. They 
dealt with community groups and contacted many youngsters at their 
respective homes. 

It should be noted that many, if not all, projects in the affective 
area had overlapping objectives. For example, the 310 students listed 
in the self-image column at Phoenix Indian High School participated in 
a project which also sought to improve attendance and lower the drop- 
out rate. As could he imagined, the types of procedures in the projects 
varied considerably. However, the principal goal was to promote involve- 
ment among students and to create a setting within which the student 
could develop personalized kinds of experiences. Additionally, supple- 
nentsry staff were provided to insure concentration of effort with 
students. Ultimately, it was hoped that target students would begin 
to shift their attitudes to a more positive level and to make their 
school experiences more relevant and meaningful and a corresponding 
academic achievement growth would result. The more detailed analyses 
of these varied projects are included in the subsequent pages in the 
following order: (I) Self-Image; (II) Drop-out Prevention/At tendance 

Improvement, (III) Vocational Awareness, and (IV) Other. 
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sV Dropout Prevention/ At tendance Improvement 



I 

SELF IMAGE 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

Phoenix Indian High School 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Salt River Day School 
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PHOENIX 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



SELF-IMAGE 



I . Vital Statistics 



A. School Name and Address:. Phoenix Indian High School 



P.0. Box 7188 
Phoenix, Arizona 85011 



B. Component Cost: 



$141 , 614 



C. Staffing Pattern: 



Professional - Two counselors, and 
one social worker 



Paraprof essional - One counselor 
assistant, two clerical personnel 
and eight counselor aides 



D. Number of Students Participating: 310 7th, 8th and 9th graders 



E. Component Operator: 



Miles Bollinger 



I I . Component Objectives 

A. To reduce the number of student incidents of anti-social bahavior 
as measured by incidence of major infractions. 

B. To improve the student's attitude toward school as measured by 
FAATE Inventory. 

C. To increase the student's level of emotional and social stability 
as measured by questionnaires devised by the dormitory staff. 

Ill . Evaluation 




ERIC 



Pre-Mid Post FAATE Inventory 
Pre-Mid Staff Questionnaire 
Quant itative Behavioral Analysis 



IV . Procedures 



310 seventh, eighth, and ninth graders were selected to participate 
in a progressive dormitory experiment. With a staff of two counse- 
lors, one social worker, one counselor assistant, and eight counse- 
lor aides the program was designed to be co-educational and was set 
up to provide professional guidance services and direct contact 
with the aides via small group situations. The students were to 
discuss their problems, and through a cooperative effort, establish 
guidelines for the dormitory operation. The overall idea was to 
foster independent thinking, interest in school, and a true sense 
of community among all. 



V. Results 

Table 32 

Comparison Between Pre, Mid, and Post Test Mean Scores on the FAATE 
Semantic Differential Questionnaire Administered in September, 
January, and May, 1971 to the Overall School Population 
and the Title I' Dormitory Group 



Test Period 


Number 

of 


FAATE 


- Semantic 


Differential Factor Mean 


Scores 


and Group 


Students 
Respond - 
ing 


Self 

Concept 


Value 

of 

Education 


Home Atti- 
tude Tow- 
ard School 


Attitude 

Toward 

Teachers 


Attitude 

Toward 

Recreation 


September Pre 
(Overall School) 


622 


3.28 


2.23 


2.12 


2.51 


2.87 


January Mid 
(Title I Dorm 
Group ) 


63 


3.34 


2.35 


2.17 


2.90 


2.85 


May Post (Title 
I Dorm Group) 


138 


3.21 


2.47 


2.37 


2.82 


3.16 


Amount Gain or 
Loss (1- or -) 




+ 0.13 


- 0.12 


- 0.20 


+ 0.08 


- 0.31 
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VI . Discussion of Results 



Table 32 presents the analysis of data obtained from the FAATE 
Inventory - Semantic Differential Section on five factors for tar- 
get students. See page 129 for an explanation of the FAATE Inven- 
tory. The seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students were included 
in the design of this project. The scores are reported as means. 
Differences in the number of students are explained as follows: 

The September pre-test encompassed the entire school population in 
order to establish baseline data. Those values are seen left to 
right along the first column. The first sample, limited to target 
students, is reported as the January Mid-test. Post-test results 
were collected during May. The gains or losses are comparisons bet- 
ween mid and post-test scores. For example, gains of .13 and .08 
were observed for the self concept and attitude toward school re- 
gressions of -.12 and -.20 took place. The largest loss, .31 
occurred on the attitude toward recreation factor. It appears that 
two important changes in attitude evolved. Students had improved 
self concept and their feelings toward teachers became more posi- 
tive. However, the losses tend to counter balance the gains and 
prevent definite conclusions about overall project success. 

To assess specific feelings regarding student perception of dormi- 
tory living and to identify any changes that might result from the 
implementation of the Title I project, a questionnaire of 39 items 
was designed by the component staff. Twenty of these questions, 
which assessed specific aspects of the project objectives are shown 
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in Table 33. 




A copy of all the questions follows the Table. It appears difficult 
to make adequate conclusions from this data. Perhaps with more 
statistical treatment better data might have been provided for 
evaluation purposes. This suggests that when objectives are 
formulated, considerable extent ion needs to. be given to the ways 
and means for accurate and meaningful measurement. 
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1 * 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

12 

13 

14 

16 

20 

24 

27 

28 

30 

32 

34 

35 

37 



Table 33 



ip arisen Between Pre, Mid, and Post Test 
Questionnaire Administered to the 

Group 



Response on a Dormitory 
Title T Dormitory 



Questionnaire Responses by Test Period 



Really 

True 


True 


Maybe 

True 


Not ' 


True 


Real iy 
Not True 


Not True 


Pre 


Pos t 


Pre 


Pos t 


Pre 


Pos t 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


i 

Pre 


Pos t 


107 


+227o 


297 


-167 


207 - 


+-357 


157 


-167 


-57 


+ 0 


20% 


+107 


10% 


+16% 


527 


-44% 


20% 


-147 


37 


-107 


37 


+ 27 


9% 


-147 


237 0 


+327 


51% 


-44% 


87 ■ 


+127 


77 


+ 47 


3% 


- 67 


3% 


+ 27 


27 c 


- 4% 


167 


-107 


20% 


+187, 


387 


+487, 


57 


+ 67 


14% 


+107 


87o 


8% 


107 


+ 87 


87 


+ 67 


407 


-387 


197 


-187 


14% 


-247 


147c 


- 47o 


297 


+307 


20% 


-187 


217 


+167 


87 


-127 


6% 


-167 


1 % 


+14 7c 


187 


+247 


27% 


-207 


277 


+1 87c 


57 


+ 27 


12% 


-227 


87c 


+287 


197 


+207 


16% 


+187 


307 


+147 


87 


+ 27 


15% 


+20/ 


7 % ' 


+1 67 0 


277 


* 267 


27% 


-187 


167 


+ 0 


47 


* 47 


18% 


-347 


2% 


+107 


117 


+207 


12% 


+287 


527 


+267 


97 


+ 47 


13% 


+127 


21% 


+447 0 


477 


-327 


16% 


- 87 


77 


+ 67 


27 


- 67 


4% 


* 47 


2% 


- 87 


147 


+ 27 


21% 


+127 


277 


+427 


77 


+107 


13% 


-227 


3% 


+ 0 


167 


+ 67 


23% 


+147 


187 


+347 


57 


+107 


24% 


*247 


6% 


+12% 


417 


+447 


27% 


-147 


87 


-12% 


27 


- 47 


10% 


*107 


4% 


; * 47 


137 


+147 


19% 


+ 207 


157 


-16% 


87 


+ 47 


29% 


-367 


57 


-107 


177 


+147 


24% 


-287 


347 


-227 


77 


- 47 


12% 


-207 


87, 


* 87 


267 


-187 


22% 


-147 


147 


+127 


47 


+127 


18% 


-307 


67 a 


+ 47 


127 


-187 


21% 


+167 


337: 


+327 


97 


+ 87 


16% 


*167 


177, 


+207 


377 


+4 27 


17% 


-147 


97 


+ 47 


57 


- 87 


11% 


+ 87 


167. 


+187 


267 


-187 

1 


27% 


- 87 

4 -t -& 


77 


+ 0 


-57 


+ 4 /. 


19% 


-362 



questionnaire items on next page - Asterick items were tabulated. 
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DORMITORY QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. My dorm is different from other dorms at the school. 

2. My teachers and I get along with each other. 

3. I wanted to come to Phoenix Indian School. 

4. I have many questions about school which no one has answered. 

5. My parents write a lot. 

6. I would like to be in another dorm. 

7. There is a lot to do to keep from getting bored in my dorm. 

8. I can talk to my family about most anything. 

9. I don't like classes. 

10. I have friends and relatives who have been to Phoenix Indian 
School before. 

11. My family wants to know what I'm doing at school. 

12* I feel I can make a change in this dorm. 

13. Students in other dorms say bad things about my dorm. 

14. Our dorm staff seems more interested in us than the staff in other dorms. 

15. Someone else made me come to Phoenix Indian School. 

16. My teachers talk with me about the dorm, and some visit the dorm. 

17. I am homesick. 

18. I know the rules of my dorm. 

19. Students in other dorms think my dorm is a good one. 

20. My roommates and I get along with each other. 

21. I would rather be at home or at some other school. 

22. Nobody at home misses me. 

23. There are special things I like to 30 and places I would like to go 
that I don't get to see or do. 

24. There are too many adult dorm staff in my dorm. 

25. I can. talk to my roommates about almost anything. 

26. My parents don't know what happens here at school. 

27. The dorm staff doesn't talk with my teachers or talk to me about 
my classes. 

28. It is easy to know other students better in my dorm. 

29. There are too many meetings in my dorm. 

30. The dorm staff writes to my family and knows something about them. 

31. I have been to another boarding school. 

32. There are too many rules in my dorm. 

33. Classes here are not as good as at the school I came from. 

34. It seems like I like my dorm better than my friends like their dorm. 

35. I can't talk to my adult in this dorm about anything. 

36. I was in public school last year. 

37. I enjoy school more tnis year. 

38. The dorm staff care about me. 

39. I have attended Phoenix Indian School before coming this year. 



* Indicates questions presented in Table 34 
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SALT 



RIVER 



DAY 



SCHOOL 



SELF-IMAGE 



I . Vital Statistics 



A. School Name and Address: 



Salt River Day School 
Route 1> Box 117 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 



B. Component Cost: 



$18,165 



>. Staffing Pattern: 



Professional - Two counselors 



D. Number of Students Participating: 88 



E. Component Operator: 



Anna T. Martin 



II. Component Objectives 

A. To improve the children 1 s self-images and consequently increase 
their expectation of success in school and life in general as 
measured by the FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire. 

B. To improve the children's attitudes toward education as measured 
by the FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire. 

C. To improve the children's average daily attendance as measured 
by attendance reports. 

III. Evaluation 

A. October Pre and May Post FAATE Semantic Differential - Self 



Concept Factor ocale. 

B. October Pre and May Post FAATE Semantic Differential - Value of 



Education Scrle. 
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C. Comparison of Attendance Reports in 1969-70 to 1970-71. 



IV . Procedures 

The course of action in this project was quite simple. Through a 
process of referrals based upon observable health problems, atten- 
dance difficulties, emotional problems, and inadequate clothing, 
students were brought into contact with the counselor. The Title I 
counselor then held individual sessions and through various diagnos- 
tic techniques attempted to identify specific problems and remediate 
them. When necessary, home visits ook place, and follow-up sessions 
were held with teachers in order to insure continuity. During the 
home visits and parent -teacher meetings, parents were encouraged 
to become involved in the operation of their school. To be more 
specific, the following totals are shown relative to the particular 
types of contacts and their frequency. Office contacts made by 
the counselor were; 661 total including 568 students and 58 parents. 
A total of 213 home visits were conducted, over 100 teachers con- 
tacts were completed, and 97 outside agencies were contacted. 



V . Results 



Table 34 



Comparison Between Pre i . rid Post Test Mean Scores on the FAATE Seman- 
tic Differential Questionnaire (Self Concept and Value of Education 
Factor Scales) Administered in October, 1970 and May 1° 1 by Grade 

Levels 



Grade Level 



No. of 
Students 
Respond- 



FAATE Semantic Differential 
Mean Scores by Test Period 



Sel^ Concept 



Value of Education 





mg 


Pre 


Pre 


Amt Gain 
or Loss 


Pre 

! 


Pre 


An 1 ' 

or 


Gain 
Los s 


Third 


25 


2. 50 


2.26 


+ .24 


2.10 


2.03 


+ 


.07 


Four th 


27 


2.15 


2.18 


- .03 


1.89 


2.20 


- 


.31 


Fifth 


17 


2.14 


2.02 


+ .12 


1.99 


1.93 


+ 


.06 


S ixth 


8 


2.36 


2 . 64 


- .28 


2.33 


2.03 


+ 


.30 
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Table 34 is a compilation of mean scores obtained from the FAATE 
Inventory on a pre-post basis for the target students at the Salt 
River Day School. See page 129 for an explanation of the FAATE 
Inventory. The comparison is made between the entire target group 
on pre-tests to a random sample of target students on the post 
evaluation. In this project only two of the five factors were 
assessed, self concept and value of education . The data shows that 
the third and fifth grades exhibited more positive attitudes on 
both factors. Their respective gains were: Third grade self con - 

cept (+.24), value of -education (+.07). Fifth grade se lf concept 
is +.2, value of education is +.06. The sixth grade had a loss. 

-.28 on self concept but increased their value of education mean 
(+.30). The fourth grade lost on both factors. The relatively 
small numbers used in the post testing may he a factor tending to 
distort results and consequently limiting the validity of conclu-" 
sions. 

One objective of this project was to improve the attendance. Table 
35 presents the analysis of results. The breakdown is made by month 
compared to the same month of the previous school year. The actual 
number of absences is given for both years and then converted into 
percentages thus allowing direct comparison. A substantial improve- 
ment for the year has occurred. Only one month, October, showed a 
decrease in attendance compared to the previous year, and it was 
only 17c. The remaining seven months showed increases. An additional 
comparison for a three year period is shown and shews a trend of 



increased attendance. 




Table 35 



Comparison of Attendance Reports in 1969-70 to 1970-71 for Students at 

the Salt River Day School 



Mon t n 


Number 


Attendance Report 


of 

Days 


Number 

Enrolled 


No. Days 
Absent 


Percent 

Present 


Increase 


Decrease 


October 














69-70 


23 


172 


312 


927, 




17, 


70-71 


19 


178 


281 


917 






November 














69-70 


19 


175 


537 


847 






70-71 


13 


177 


376 


877 


37 




December 














69-70 


15 


177 


451 


837 






70-71 


14 


111 


243 


907 


7 % 




January 














69-70 


20 


178 


688 


8 OX 






70-71 


20 


177 


560 


847 


4% 




February 














69-70 


19 


175 


560 


837; 






70-71 


19 


179 


507 


85X 


2% 




Mar ch 














69-70 


21 


179 


758 


j 19 % 






70-71 


21 


178 


622 


\ 83 % 


4% 




April 














69-70 


19 


179 


688 


8 OX 






70-71 


21 


17 8 


532 


88X 


87 




May 














69-70 


18 


182 


7 24 


7 77 






70-71 


15 


178 


319 


88% 


117. 





YEAFLY AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 



1968- 1969 777 

1969- 1970 827. 

1970- 1971 - 877, 



57 increase 
57, increase 
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II 



DROP - OUT PREVENTION 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. Phoenix Indian High School 

a. ROTC 

b. Aides 

c . Art 

2. Sherman Indian High School 
a * Ar t 

b. Recreation 
c* etc, 

d. Impact 

3. Stewart Indian High School 



E IZMENTARY S CHOOLS 



1 # Fort Apache Agency 
2. Hopi Agency 
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PHOENIX 



I N D IAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



DROPOUT PREVENTION 



I . Vital Statistics 



A, School Name and Address: 



Phoenix Indian High School 

P.0. Box 7188 

Phoenix, Arizona 85011 



B. Component Cost: 



$ 20,000 



C. Staffing Pattern: 



Professional - Three full-time 
Marine Corps Personnel 



D. Number of Students Participating: 150 



E. Component Operator: 



Colonel Clay Boyd 



II . Component Objectives 

To reduce the number of student incidents of anti-social behavior, 



III. Evaluation 

A. Fer sonal evaluation of Phoenix Indian High School staff excluding 
MCJROTC Instructors - 

B. Analysis of class absentee reports. 

C. Analysis of school drop-outs and a resume of extra-curricular 



and to improve the students' level of emotional and social stability 
as measured by an analysis of rules infraction, and class absence 



repor ts . 



activities participated in by Cadets. 
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IV. Procedures 



A basic military science course of 96 contact hours per student 
served as the base course outlined in MCO-PI-5336 Marine Corps 
Junior Reserve Officer Training Corps standard operating procedures. 
Students received the standard cadet ROTC training. 



V , Resu Its 

The following are reported by the evaluators of this component: 



A. Staff Evaluation - Selected staff members of Phoenix Indian 
High School, including faculty, administration, guidance, and 
maintenance were requested to comment on their personal observa- 
tion of the students enrolled in the MCJROTC Program as compared 
to non-tadet students to include attitude, personal appearance, 
conduct, academic achievement, courtesy and self image. A summary 
of these comments is as follows: 



"A universal consensus is that the program has developed in 
the Cadets a sense of an improved self image and self confi- 
dence. The Cadets have developed an improved sense of res- 
ponsibility to themselves and to others, and their personal 
appearance and courtesy are superior to non-cadets. The 
Cadets show more interest in classes and seem to realize 
more the importance of an education. All of the ROTC sub- 
jects studied by the Cadets reinforce in varying degrees to 
their other academic courses. luey study military history 
courses. The math courses are reinforced by the practical 
application of math in map reading. Personal hygiene and 
first aid adds to health courses.” 



B . Absentee Reports 




"An analysis of unexcused class absences, which is one 
of student attitude and sense of responsibility, shows 




indicat or 
that Cadets 



composing 29.2% of the male student body were responsible for 
16.6% of the total male student absences for the study period." 



C. Drop-out Rate - During the reporting period, 41 male students 
were dropped from school. Of this number, 8 were Cadets who 
were dropped for the following reasons: 

Seven (7) transferred to other school/parents request 
2. One (1) disciplinary reasons 

D. Activities - Following is a summary of the extra-curricular 
activities of the Cadets during the year. 



10 on campus color guard assignments 
16 off campus color guard assignments 
8 parking details 

1 all Cadet firing range operation 
5 parades (one first prize) 

1 beauty queen escort 
7 rifle team matches 
1 Inspector General's inspection 
1 trip to Camp Pendleton 
1 open house 



The following comments were ma- 1 - 



out these activities: 



"These activit les 
obvious betievA** 
the Cadets a sens- 
Marine Corps but 
sense of accompli 



are a big influence on the Cadets, 
f exposure and experience, they assi 
.? of belonging to a respected unit, 
Phoenix Indian High School. They pr 
shmeni that setters their self image 



Besides the 
st in giving 
not just the 
ovide a 
and self 
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confidence not only as individuals but also as Indians. To be 
an integral part of any activity than required organization 
and timing exercises the sense of responsibility, both personal 
and unit." 

VI . Discussion of Results 

The narrative presented by the various evaluators indicates that 
participants in the MCJROTC Program took part in numerous acti- 
vities during the course of the year. The subjective comments 
suggests that target students do in fact have more poise and res- 
ponsibility than do non- target participants. Relative to attendance 
and drop-out rates common to the school, it can be seen that MCJROTC 
students have considerably better records. However, in terms of 
the stated objectives, a.g., improving emotional and social stabi- 
lity and reducing the number of infractions, no conclusions may be 
drawn. 
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II. 



III. 



IV. 







DROP-OUT PREVENTION 
Student Aides 



Vital Statistics 

A- School Name and Address: Phoenix Indian High School 

?.0. Box 7188 
Phoenix, Arizona 85011 

B. Component Cost: $42,843 

C. Staffing Pattern: 1B2 Student Aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 182 

E. Component Operator: Frank Chapman 

Component Objectives 

A. To significantly increase student involvement in the operation 
of the total school program and basic work skills as measured 
by Teacher Rating Scale. 

B. To improve students T attitude toward school and education as 
measured by FAATE Inventory. 

Evaluation 

A. Teacher Ratings of student involvement and basic acquired work 
skills . 

B. Pre-Post FAATE - Semantic Differential Questionnaire. 
Procedures 

The work experience program included the following student aide 
positions by the number of students involved. 

123 
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Teacher Aides 


30 


Clerical Aides 


32 


Media Aides 


9 


Library Aides 


11 


Dormitory Aides 


100 



These positions were designed to give the student an opportunity 
to apply the skills acquired in the classrooms to a practical 
setting. Selection of participants was based on staff recommenda- 
tions of those students who exhibited the greatest reed for attitude 
and work skill improvement. The student aides worked ten hours per 
week at $1.50 per hour. The project was contracted to the Student 
Council which disbursed all funds to the students' bank accounts. 



V . Results 



Table 36 



Teacher Ratings of the Attitudes of 182 Students Aide 


Workers 




Teacher Rating 


Items 


Yes 


No 


Shows up for work regularly 


13 


59 


Missed work: 1-3 times 


43 




4 or more times 


1 6 




On time for Work: 


131 




Late for Work: 1-3 times 


40 




4 or more times 


11 




Interested in the Job 


170 


12 


Responsible Aide 


173 


9 


Improved Attitude 


17 3 


9 


Works well with Supervisor 


180 


2 


Works well with other students 


180 


2 


Has Improved Skills 


180 


2 


— I3U 



^ 1 



VI. 



Di scussion of Results 



A rating chart was designed in an attempt to assess various factor 
related to job performance. All jobs were in some manner connected 
to regular school activities, i . e . , teacher aides, librarian aides, 
clerical aides, audio-visual aides, etc. Table 36 presents the 
responses of those supervisors regarding student's work and/or work 
habits. Inspecting the table, one sees apparent positive growth 
in nearly all categories. For example, question number nine indi- 
cates that the supervisors believed 173 out of 182 students had 
improved. Only one negative trend stands out, students did tend 
to miss work or fail to show up on time. Nevertheless, on an over- 
all basis it would appear that students performed well and did in 
fact become involved, in the operation of the school program. 



131 







Table 37 



Comparison Between Mid and Post Test Mean Scores on the FAATE - 
Semantic Differential Questionnaire Administered in September 
and May, 1971, to Student Aide Workers at PIHS 



FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire Mean Scores 



Test Period 


Self 

Concept 


Value of 
Education 


Home Attitude 
T'rd School 


At ti trade 
T'rd Teacher 


Attitude T’rd 
Recreation 


January _Mi_d 


3.07 


2,20 


1.93 


l 

CM 


3.38 


May Post-Test 


3.39 

i 


2.21 


2.14 


2.86 


3.50 


Amount of Gain 
or Loss (4- -) 


1 * 

-0.32 


-0.01 


-0.21 


-0.15 


-0.12. 



D iscussion of Results 

A mid and post-test evaluation was conducted utilizing the FAATE 

Inventory - Semantic Differential Section as seen in Table 37. 

Values were reported as mean scores on a mid -post -test basis. See 

page 129 for explanation of FAATE I ntory. The pre-test data 

was computed from the entire school ulation so as to provide an 

accurate baseline analysis but is m reported in the table. Mid 

and Post data refer directly to tar at students. From the values 

presented it can be observed that losses took place on all five 

factors, self concept , v alue of education , home attitu de__toward 

school, attitude toward teachers , and attitude toward recr eation. 

The largest losses are seen in self concept and home attitu de; 

toward school with post means of -.32 and -.21 respectively. 

It may be concluded that students who participated in this project 

did not in any instance improve their attitudes as measured by 

5 O O 

the instrument. i On 
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PHOENIX 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



DROP-OUT PREVENTION 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 

B. Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 

D. Number of Students Partici 

E. Component Operator: 



Phoenix Indian High School 

P-0. Box 7188 

Phoenix, Arizona 85011 

$15,000 

ii.oj_essj.onaX one pu.rx —me 

Regular Program art teacher, 
and three part-time Title I 
aides 

ing: 150 

Winton W. Coles 



II . Component Objectives 

To significantly improve the self-image of the 150 target students 
as measured by FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire. 



III. Evaluation 

Pre-Post FAATE Semantic Differential Questionnaire 



IV . procedures 

Three qualified and experienced instructional aides, under the 
supervision of a professional art teacher, were used to work with 
small groups involved in drawing and painting, ceramics, beadwork, 
leathercraft, dance costuming, and other art and crafts media. 

The Title I staff worked with groups of up to 30 students each 
depending upon the activity and the supervision required. The 

1 . 8 3 
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The art and 



overall program involved approximately 150 students, 
crafts activities were offered on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thrus- 
day evenings, and Saturday and Sunday afternoons on an open studio 
basis. Holding the activity in the regular art studio allowed use 
of existing facilities, provided a stimulating and esthetic atmos- 
phere, promoted a desired change from the stodgy dormitory environ- 
ment and offered the opportunity for the student to "go to art 
class." Students exhibiting dysfunctional behavior were encour- 
aged to attend the art classes. The Guidance Department and Pupil 
Personnel Services suggested and/or recommended students. 

Native Indian craftsmen were brought to the school to enrich the 
activity and to provide an additional source of pride in the pro- 
fessional skills and techniques indigenous to the tribes and their 
respective cultures . 

Trips were made to reservation day schools for one day art shows 
and demonstrations of craft skills, projecting a feeling of self 
worth and displaying this feeling to younger Indian children. 

The activity was supervised by the professional art teacher, the 
existing regular program art-craf ts instructor, on an over time 

bas is , 

Results 

No results were reported. 

Discussion of Results 



Because the data is not available, no conclusions can be drawn 






SHERMAN INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
DROP-OUT PREVENTION 
Parent Visitation 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 



Sherman Indian High School 
9010 Magnolia Street 
Riverside , California 92503 



B. Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 

D. Number of Students 

E. Component Operator 



$81,000 

Professional • Regular 

Participating: 250 

Harold B. Nading 



Staff 



IX. Component Objectives 

To decrease the dropout rate 25% as determined by the comparison 
between dropouts in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 



III. Evaluation 

Comparison between the number and percent of student dropouts xn 
1969-70 and 1970-71. 



O 
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IV . Procedures 

Through the use of an attitudinal survey, potential dropouts were 
identified. Referrals by staff were also utilized in establishing 
the target group. Parents of these students were then brought to 
the school for a three to five day visit depending on the need of 
the student. It was hoped that the interaction between parent and 
student would result in easing homesicknesses, improving attitudes, 
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and reducing dropouts- In all, 250 parents visited their children 
during the Spring semester. During these visitations, parents 
were asked to complete out a questionnaire concerning their views 
of all the Title I components at Sherman Indian High School. 



V. Results 



Table 38 



Comparison Between the Number and Percent of Student Dropouts in 
1969-70 and 1970-71 School Years for Students In Grades Nine 

Through Twelve 



School Year 


Total 

School 

Enrollment 


Student 


Dropouts 


Number 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment 


1969-70 


611 


162 


26.5% 


1970-71 


637 


111 


17.4% 


Difference 
(+ or -) 




- 51 


5* 

r-J 

CTv 

l 

j 



VI. 



Discussion of Results 

Table 38 shows a comparison of dropouts at Sherman Indian High 
School between school years 1969-70 and 1970-71. One hundred 
sixty-two (162) students dropped out in 1969-70 and 111 in 1970-71. 
As can be seen, there were 51 fewer dropouts in 1970-71. The data 
also reveals that 26.5% of the total enrollment of 611 dropped out 
in 1969-70 compared to 17.47> of the total enrollment of 637 the 
following school year. 








Even though the results of this data arc positive and reflect a 
substantial decrease in dropouts, if is difficult to determine 
whether the encouraging data is solely attributable to this com 
ponent, or the recreation component at Sherman which had similar 
objectives (See Table 39) or whether it is a combined effect of 
both - 
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SHERMAN 



I N D I A N 



HIGH 



S C H 0 0 L 



DROP-OUT PREVENTION 
Recreation 



I „ Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Sherman Indian High School 

9010 Magnolia Street 
Riverside, California 92503 

B. Component Cost: $54,200 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One art director, 

and three part-time regular 
program teachers 

Parapr of es sional - Six full-time 
Title I recreational aides , 
and four part-time arts and 
crafts aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 450 

E. Component Director: Harold Nading 



II . Component Objectives 

A* To decrease incidents of behavioral problems, drinking and snif- 
fing by one -third as determined by the comparison between inci- 
dents in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

B. Reduce drop-out percentage rate by one-half as determined by the 
comparison between the drop-out rate in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 



III. Evaluatio n 

Comparison between the number and percent of student drop-outs, 
drinking, and glue sniffing incidents in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 



O 
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IV . Procedures 



Arts & Cr afts - Teacher aides under the direction of a professional 
fine arts director were used to work with students who had emotional 
and/or behavioral problems and who were potential dropouts. Work 
groups were involved in beadwork , leather crafts, painting, weaving, 
ceramics, and as many other phases of arts and crafts as possible. 
These aides were involved on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday nights 
and on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 

Native craftsmen were brought to Sherman Indian High School from 
the five major tribes represented at the school. This was done on 
a r~otacing basis. Students were encouraged to cross tribal lines 
in order to learn about the arts and crafts of other tribes. This 
was intended to increase skill and pride in native arts and crafts 
the acquisition of modern techniques. 

Six recreation aides devised and implemented activities on a one- 
to-one, small group basis covering sports, games, hiking, swimming, 
etc., constantly keeping in mind the necessity to challenge the 
student who had behavioral problems or who was a potential dropout. 
These activities involved on and off campus activities. 

V . Results 



See chart on next page. 
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VI . Discussion of Results 



Table 39 shows that there were 819 reported incidents of Drinking 
during the 1969-70 school year resulting in a ratio of 1.18 inci- 
dents per student. In school year 1970-71, the ratio was .81 inci- 
dents per student. Similar reductions in incidents of Glue Snif f- 
ing were also evident. The difference found in comparing the ratio 
of incidents per student shows a -.37 or a 377, reduction in Drinkin g 
and a -.20 or a 207, reduction in Glue Sniffing . 
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STEWART 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



DROPOUT PREVENTION 



I. Vital Statistics 



A. School Name and Address: 



Stewart Indian High School 
Nevada Agency 
Stewart, Nevada 89437 



B, Component Cost: 



$50,000 



C. Staffing Pattern: 



Professional - One Title I 

project director, one student 
enterprise manager and one 
counselor 



D. Number of Students Participating: 60 Female Students 



E. Component Operator: 



Robert Kinne 



II . Component Objectives 

A. To improve the attitudes r 60 female students toward self. 



as measured oy the FAATE Inventory. 

B. To reduce the incidents of dysfunctional behavior among female 
students as determined by the comparison between incidents in 
the fall semester (before the project was funded) and the inci- 
dents reported during Spring semester (after four months of the 
pro j ect . 

Ill . Procedures 

In December, 1970 the Stewart Impact proposal was funded; the oper- 
ation began the following month. At the outset of the project, 60 
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girls were selected to comprise the Title I target group. The 
target group included those girls who, in the opinion of the girls 
guidance personnel and other students, were trie least involved in 
school activities and most in need of opportunities for positive 
growth and improved self image. Additionally, the Pupil Personnel 
Services staff substantiated student referrals in an attempt to 
identify those girls who exhibited dysfunctional behavior in their 
relationships with peers and to the boarding school environment. 
Finally, recommendations and referrals were supplemented with 
results from the FAATE Inventory administered prior to the initia- 
tion of project activities. 

The procedures utilized to reach the objectives were varied in 
the attempt to reach the specific needs of each participating 
student. For example, a student enterprise program was established 
to provide opportunities for the girls to: (r) redecorate their 

own room and dormitory; (2) explore artistic areas not available 
at Stewart through the initiation of an exchange program with the 
Institute of American Indian Arts; (3) learn traditional art forms 
through the implementation of a native artist program which brought 
artisans from the students' home communities to give instruction in 
traditional arts and crafts; (4) earn money through a student 
eron loymen t program; (5) receive additional information about high 
interest topics by the establishment of a student seminar program 
involving speakers and small group discussions on drugs, sniffing, 
cosmotology, etc. 
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From the month of February to the month of May, 1971, Indian women 
came from the reservations to instruct the girls in traditional 
Indian arts forms. The girls were taught such things as basket 
weaving, cradle board making, beading, doll making, etc. They 
learned these art forms, actually worked on constructing them, 
and were allowed to keep the work they had completed. A total of 
44 target girls worked with the native artists at different times 
during the year. 

A number of opportunities was offered the girls through the Impact 
Program tor individual and group involvement. Guitars were made 
available to buy or c:o rent, and guitar lessons were given every 
week for those who were interested. 



A student employment enterprise was also set up for those who needed 
extra spending money, particularly those who had guitar payments to 
make. The students worked for $1.50 a 1 r sii.uol 

weekends . 



IV , Evaluation 

A„ January Pre , May Post FAATE Inventory. 

B . C omp ar i s on between the number and percent of infractions for the 
Title I and control group from January to May, 1971. 



V. Results 



See chart on next page. 
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Table 40 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Scores on the 
Differential Administered in January and May, 1971 to 
Students in Grades Seven Through Twelve 



FA ATE Semantic 
F ema 1 e 



Tes t 
Peri od 


No. of 
Students 
Respond - 

ing 


FAATE Semantic Differential 


Factor Scale 


s 


Sel f 
Concep t 


Value 

of 

Education 


Home Atti- 
tude Toward 
School 


Attitude 

Toward 

Teachers 


Attitude 

Toward 

Recreation 


January Pre 
Test Mean 


47 


3.5 


2.5 


2.0 


3.0 


3. 1 


May Post 
Test Mean 


50 


2.7 


2.1 


2,1 


2.6 


3.3 


Amount Gain 
or Loss (1 — ) 




4- .8 


+ .4 


- .1 


4- . 4 


- .2 
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VI . Discussion of Results 

A note of explanation is necessary regarding the ^AATE Inventory. 
FAATE s' ' H u AffecLing At', ilutlth Toward Eou^ation . 

There ere two scales in the inventory, the Semantic P • f-^erential 
end Likurt. Each scale evaluates an individual s per pi_ioi: 
r-elativs to five criteria: (1) self concept; (2) at ib de toward 

teachers; (3) value of education; (4) home attitude i ov. rd school; 
and (5) recreation. For each criterion it was possible to quantify 
a student's feeling within a numerical range of 1-7. _ne. (U was 
construed to be the most positive response, and seve_ 7) was the 
m.:st negative. That is ac the values mon. toward orv ,1) the 
attitude being measured is thought to be more posit! a. Conversely, 
as a value move 0 toward seven (7) the attitude is thought to be 
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more negative. For example, 1.3 indicates a' more positive attitude 
toward any of the aforementioned criteria than does a 2.7 value. 

Xn terms of a pre-post comparison, a pre-score value of 3.1 and 
a post-score value of 3.9 would suggest that a subject s attitude 
had become more negative. The specific value obtained for a stu- 
dent is a mean score computed from 12 to 17 responses for each of 
the five factors. This explanation of the FAATE Inventory will 
apply to many of the affective domain projects unless otherwise 
noted. As may be noted in the explanation below, a post-test 
value which is lower than the pre-test mean indicates that a posi- 
tive attitudinal change has taken place. 

The data presented in Table 40 represents pre-post test mea. 
for the target students. Reviewing the table, one can see that 
the largest improvement was self concept with a gain of .8. Value 
of education and attitude toward teacher improved .4. Slight 
losses are seen in home attitude toward school and attitude toward 
recreation. Overall the data appears to support the efforts put 
forth in this project. The gains are quite significant whereas the 
losses are not. 
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Table 41 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Kean Scores on the FAATE Likert 
Scale Factor Administered in January and May, 1971 to Female 
Students in Grades Seven Through Twelve 





No . of 
Student 


FAATE Likert Scale Factor Scores 


Test Period 


Respond 

ing 


Self 
Concep t 


Value 

of 

Education 


Home Atti- 
tude Twrd 
School 


Attitude 

Toward 

Teachers 


Attitude 
Toward 
Recreat ion 


January Pro- 
Test Mean 


47 


3.6 


3.0 


2.8 


3.6 


3.5 


May Post-Test 
Me an 


50 


3.3 


2.9 


2.5 


3.2 


3.4 


Amount of Gain 
or Loss (+ or -) 




+0.3 


+0.1 


+0 . 3 


+0.4 


+0.1 

1 
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As is mentioned in the explanation of the FAATE Inventory, it con- 
tains two scales. The Semantic Differential portion was discussed 
and presented in the analysis shown in Table 40. This Table, 
number 41 presents the second segment of the Inventory which is 
referred to as the Likert Scale. The criteria being assessed are 
the same, but on the Likert Scale students responded to sets of 
questions on a strongly agree , agree, disagree, and st ron g ly d i s- 
agree range. These were quantified on a 1, 3, 5, 7 basis with 
one (1) again being the most positive, and s eve n (7) the most nega- 
tive. Thus, as with the semantic differential scale, a lower post- 
test value suggests movement in a positive direction relative to 
any of the five criteria being assessed. The largest gain, .4, can 
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be seen in the Attitudes Toward Teacher column. Two increases of 
.3 are observable, i.e.. Self Concept and Home Attitude Toward 
School. A minimal growth of .1 occurred in both Value of Education 
and Attitude Toward Recreation. From experience with this Inventory, 
it can be stated that the two scales of the FAATE Inventory tend to 
measure different aspects of the same criteria. Nevertheless, the 
instrument can be used to advantage in this type of project because 
it does provide some baseline data. 

Table 42 



Comparison Between the Number and Percent of Infractions foi' tht 
Title I and Control Group from January to May, 1971 



Rep or t ing 
Period 


Number of 


Number 


& Pet cent of Infractions 
I and Control 


by Title 


Students 


Title I 


Control Group 




Title I 


Control 


Number 


% of Total 
Infractions 


Number 


% of Total 
Infractions 


Fall Semester 
(Before the 
Project was 
Initiated) 


55 


55 


44 


64 a 


25 


367, 


Spring Semes- 
ter (After 
the Project 
had been in 
Operation 
Months 


55 


55 


59 


397. 


90 


617 


Difference (*+* 


or - ) 




+ 15 


- 257, 


+ 65 


+ 257. 




In an attempt to find out whether the project was lowering the 
number of infractions among target students, a random sample of 
girls was selected to serve as a control group. Records were 



checked regarding the number of infraction*? that took place during 
the first semester of school. By totaling them 3nd then matching 
the number of infractions by girls in the target group to those 
by girls in the control group it was possible to compute what per- 
centage of infractions were attributable to each group- The analy- 
sis of this first semester data and an extension, through the pro- 
ject period, January to May, 1971, is competed in this table. Ike 
table indicates that the 55 target student 3 #nd the 55 control 
students accounted for a total of 69 infraction 3 during the first 
semester, 44 + 25. Comparing percentages, the Title I students 
accounted for 64% of the infractions and the control group, 367o. 
During the project period, January to May, 1971, 149 infractions 

occurred, 59 + 90* By percentage it is se e ti th^t the Title 
group accounted for 39% of the infractions and the control group 
61%. Xt can be concluded from this data that during the first 
semester those students who were later to h e involved m the Title 
T project had been responsible for infractions at nearly a two to 
one ratio in comparison to an equal number of randomly selected 
control students. After their involvement in the Title I program 
this situation came close to reversing itself. It appears that 
bv concentrating on a small number of students it is possible to 
turn around a potentially negative situation- 
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FORT 



APACHE 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



TI. 



III. 



IV. 



0 




Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School 
DROPOUT PREVENTION 



Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School 

P.0. Box 567 

Fort Apache, Arizona 85926 

B. Component Cost: $13,535 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One part-time 

regular program counselor 
Par aprofessiontl - One full- 
time Title I aide 



D . 

E. 



Number of 
Component 



Students Participating: 235 

Operator: Samuel Johnson 



Component Objectives 

To significantly improve 235 students' attitude toward school, 
staff, and each other as measured by the FAATE Inventory and an 
analysis of AWOL , truancy, and behavioral incidents records. 



Ev aluation 

Ac Pre-Post FAATE Inventory 

B , Comparison of AWOL's, truancies, and incidents of dysfunctional 
behavior between school years 1969-70 and 1970-71- 



Procedures 

A student recreational center was established and operated by the 
students with minimum adult guidance. A director was nired to 
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advise the students on the general operation of the center and to 
help order supplies as dictated by the students 1 need. The Student 
Council, one advisor each from the teaching and dormitory staff 
selected j-y the Student Council, and the Director were the decision 
making committee for the Student Center. This committee hired two 
students per hour on a rotation basis as aides to assist the Direc 
tor in the operation of the Center. The Student Center was opera- 
ted after school hours and on weekends. 



V . Results 



Table 43 

Comparison Between Number of Reported AWOL, Truancy, and Other 
Behavioral Incidents for Students in Grades One Through 
Eight at Theodore Roosevelt Boarding School in 1969- 
70 and 1970-71 School Years 



School 

Year 


Number & Percent of Reported Incidents 


AWOL ' s 


Truancies 


Oth' 

Behav 

Infrac 


er 

ioral 

tions 


N* 


P** 


N 


P 


N 


P 


1969- 70 

1970- 71 

Change 
(+ or -) 


6 

12 




10 

4 




127 

135 




+ 6 


+100% 


-6 


-60% 


+ 8 


+ 6. % 



N* = Number of Incidents 
p>v* = Percent 
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VI . Discussion of Results 



Table 43 contains three categories, all of which show numbers and 
percents of measurable incidents of behavioral infractions. Rea- 
ders not. familiar with these categorical names commonly used in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools will find the following 
explanations helpful: AWQL - absence from class, dormitory and 

campus without permission or knowledge of school staff; TRUANCA.* 
unexcused absence from academic classes; BEHAV I ORAL — INFRACTIONS 
fighting, drinking, sniffing, stealing, vandalism, etc. 

This table depicts an increase in the reported incidences of AWOL's 
and other behavioral infractions, while incidents of truancies show 
a decrease. There is some question as to whether school procedures 
for the reporting of incidents were consistent for the two year 
span with many instances possibly having gone unnoticed or unre- 
ported. Even if reporting procedures did remain constant, it still 
cannot be determined whether or not the degree of change was caused 
by the student center. The inherent weakness of the evaluation 
procedures make it at least a questionable measure of the objectives 

The data in Table 44 is reported by mean scores by grade on the 
FAATE Inventory # See page 129 for explanation of the FAATE Inventory 
By analyzing the four factors, it can be seen that Attitude Toward 
Teachers shows a higher degree of change than the other factors, 
sixth grade, 4-0.6; seventh grade, 4-0.4; eighth grade, -0.2. 
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Table 44 
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Value of Education for the sixth grade changed the least, sixth 
grade and seventh grade, no change; eighth grade, -0.2. 



Home Attitude Toward Education sh 



'he second most prominent 



changes, followed by Self Concept. T e latest gains occurred in the 
Attitude Toward Teachers factor, and he alue ^f Education factor 
evidenced the most prominant losses. -7 .fade the eighth grade 

showed losses in all factors; the sevent' grade gained in three 
while remaining stable in one; and the s -h grade gained in two, 
lost in one, and showed no change in the ither. The lack of 
consistency between gains and losses by factors and the same noted 
inconsistencies among grades makes it difficult to draw valid 
conclusions from this data. 
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HOPT AGENCY SCHOOLS 
DROPOUT PREVENTION 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Hopi Agency Schools 

Hopi Agency 

Kearns Canyon, Arizona 86034 

B. Component Cost: $26,039.00 

C. Staffing Pattern: Paraprof ess ional - Five Title I Com- 

munity Counselors 

D. Number of Students Participating: 80 

E. Component Operator: Ernest E. Rice 

II . Component Objectives 

A. To improve the attitudes of 80 elementary students toward sch- 
ool, parents, family, peers, teachers, and self as measured by 
pre-post Personality Inventory. 

B. To increase attendance of 80 elementary students as measured by 
a comparison of attendance records between 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

III. Evaluation 

A. Pre-Post Personality Inventories 

B. Comparison of Attendance records between 1969-70 and 1970-71.. 



TV . Procedures 

In order to accomplish the above objectives, Special Aides for Ed- 
ucationally Troubled You th (hereafter referred to as SAFETY) , were 
selected from the Hopi villages to work in five Hopi Agency schools 
with a total of approximately 80 students. The SAFETY employees . 
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worked with a total of approximately 80 students. SAFETY employees 
devoted their entire time to dealing with the children whose atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns indicatec that they needed help to find 
greater satisfaction in the school, home, and community setting so 
that attending school would be satisfying and ach ievement would be 
consistent with learning potentials. 

The program was designed to provide "friends 11 who were able to 
identify closely with the children’s problems. It was necessary 
that they have an understanding of the home, community, and school, 
and be able to gain the confidence of the children. The aide pro- 
vided group services and individual counsel to the students in 
such areas as: (1) orientation to school and present life situa- 

tions; (2) improvement in social skills; (3) conduct; and (4) gen- 
eral citizenship. 

The aides provided adult leadership to the children in school stud- 
ent government, recreation, field trips, and other extracurricular 
activities in order to encourage and promote involvement of the 
target group. 

V. Results (No evaluation data was reported) 

VI. Discussion of Results 

Because the evaluation is not reported, no conclusions can be drawn 
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STEWART 



INDIAN 



HIGH SCHOOL 



VOCATIONAL AWARENESS 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Stewart Indian High School 

Nevada Agency 
Stewart, Nevada 89437 

B. Component Cost: $25,151 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One full-time 

Title I counselor 
Parapro f essional - One full-time 
Title I aide 

D. Number of Students Participating: 40 (20 sophomores, 20 seniors) 

E. Component Operator: Be Herrera 



II. Component Objectives 

A. The 40 students involved will gain specific knowledge regarding 
vocations, i.e., knowledge of a wide range of occupations, job 
requirements, advantages and limitations, salary range, work 
hazards and opportunities, etc., as measured by pre-post 
teacher -made tests of vocational knowledge. 



B. The 40 students will have an increased understanding of their 
vocational interests, needs, and strengths, as measured by a 
pre-post test of vocational interest. 




The 40 students will have a functional knowledge of successful 
techniques involved in job interviewing, completing job appli- 




C. 



cations and income tax forms as measured by a pre-post teacher made 



tests. 

III. Evaluation 

Pre-Post Vocational Guidance Inventory, student questionnaires, 
and staff questionnaires. 

TV . Procedures 

A target group of 20 sophomores and 20 seniors was established 
through a process of random selection. The remainder of the 
sophomores and seniors served as a control group. It should be 
noted that all students were equally in need of instruction but 
because of lack of funds, personnel, etc. only 40 students could 
be served. The target group spent approximately 15 hours per 
week for the entire school year in the following activities; 

(1) series of field trips and speakers, each of which presented 
to the students a successful Indian adult model; (2) visitations 
to various job sites which exposed the students to various occupa- 
tions and presented insight into their complexities; (3) instruc- 
tion in the skills of job application job interviewing, personal 
banking and budget habits, income tax, ecc.; (4) group classroom 
discussions to offer follow-up and to build continuity into the 
varied activities. 

V . Results 

See chart on next page. 
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Mid-Post Vocational Guidance Program Quarterly Evaluation Comparison (December & May) 
Number Taking (December) - 20; (May) - 18* for Target Seniors 





At the beginning of the project in September, 1970, there were 22 target seniors. During October, two 
dropped to go to public school; one did not return from the Christmas holiday and one transferred to 
Sherman Indian High School in March because of problems in the dormitory'. 



VI. Discussion of Results 



Senior target students were asked to respond on a mid-post basis 
to ten. questions which were directl"; related to the objectives of 
the Stewart Indian High School Vocational Guidance project* Each 
item had four possible selections. The frequency totals are pre- 
sented for each possibility on the mid-post basis thus allowing 
direct comparisons* Frequency totals for all ten items were com- 
puted and than converted to percentages. These values are found 
at the bottom of the table* The reader may observe that 827c of 
the seniors, 25% + 57%, felt they had learned n a great deal” or 
''quite a bit" on the mid-year evaluation* This percentage had 
increased to 89%, 39% + 50%, by the end of the year. Only 2.8% 
of the group thought they had learned "very little" at the com- 
pletion of the project. Students are well known for their tendency 
to be exceptionally critical. On the basis of the data taken 
from questions directly related to component objectives it would 
appear that students gained a great deal from this activity. 
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Mid-Post Vocational Guidance Quarterly Evaluation Comparisons (December & ■* 

Number Taking (December) - 21; (May) - 17* f-'r Target Sophomores 





At the beginning of the project in September, 1970, there were 22 target sophomores. One dropped 
in October to return to public school; one did not return from Christmas holiday; and three were 
sent home as behavioral problems by the school administration between February and April. 



Di s cussion of Results 
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Sophomore target students responded to the same questionnaire dis 
cussed in Table 46. From the data reported, a large portion of 
the students believed they had learned "a great deal" or "quite a 
bit" at the mid -term evaluation. By adding 297 and 41/c, it is 
observed that 707. felt this way. On the post-test the percentage 
had increased to 787.. Only 17 thought they had learned "very 
little." From the data it may be reasonably concluded that consi- 
derable growth occurred. 



By comparing the previous table, number 45 with this one, it is 
seen that senior target students felt they had gained more than 
did the sophomore group. Possibly this relationship is due to 
the fact that seniors would be expected to be somewhat farther 
along in terms of vocational selection than would sophomores. 

Thus, the relevancy of vocational planning had a more direct 
bearing on them than it would to the younger students. 

At the completion of the project a questionnaire was given to 
three groups. Teachers who had target students throughout the 
course of the year, dormitory aides who dealt, with the students 
in their respective living situations, and the students themselves 
responded on a simple yes-no system to items related to attendance 
self concept, participation in school activities, appearance, and 
vocational awareness. Table 47 and 48 present the tabulation of 
results from this questionnaire by each of the three groups. A 
copy of the questionnaire is on the next page. 
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Questionnaire 

1. Has this student's attitude toward classwork and education 
improved : 

Yes No 

a. Attendance 

b. Tardiness 

c. Completion of assignments 

2. Has the student's self-confidence improved? 

a. Yes 

b . No 



3. Has this student discussed his/her futun plans at all? 

a. Yes 

b. No 



4. Does this student seem to know more about opportunities for 
his/her future? 

a . Yes 

b. No 



5. Has this student's interest in participating in dorm activities 
improved? 

a. Yes 

b . No 



6. Have you observed an . Increased interest in appearance on the 
part of the student? 

a. Yes 

b. No 



7. Do you think this student has benefitted from participation in 
the Vocational Guidance Project? 

a. Yes 

b. No 
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8, Please list any comments concerning this student which you 
think would be helpful in evaluating his/her success. 



Name 


of Evaluator 


Title 


Name 


of Student 


Grade 


Date 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Table 47 



Vocational Guidance Inventory Administered in May, 1971 
to Target Senior Students 





Teacher 


Dormitory Aide 


S tuden 
Evalu 


t Self 
ation 


Question 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


irl a. 


13 


5 


18 


0 


14 


4 


b. 


14 


4 


17 


- 


14 


4 


c . 


13 


5 


17 


- 


13 


5 


#2 a. 


13 


i 


17 




17 




b. 


3 


! 


1 




1 




#3 a. 


12 




14 




18 




b. 


6 




4 




0 




#4 a . 


17 




18 




17 




b. 


1 


i 


0 




1 




#5 a. 


Not 




16 




17 




b. 


Aware 




2 




1 




$6 a , 


12 




18 




15 




b. 


6 




0 




3 




#7 a. 


15 




18 




18 




b. 


3 




0 




0 




#8 Comments: 














Positive 


14 




17 




10 




Negative 


4 




1 




0 

o 




No Comment 


0 




0 
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discussion of Results 
juestion 1 

The teacher evaluation indicated that 13 of the 18 seniors had 
improved in attendance; the dormitory aides felt all had improved. 
Only 4 students indicated that they felt their attendance had 
not improved- 



1 



T ’-. The teacher indicated that 14 target seniors had improved tar- 
diness records; the dormitory aides felt that about 17 students 
had improved. One student felt he had not improved. 

C. The teacher felt 13 had improved their completion of assignments ; 
the dormitory aides felt 17 had improved; and 5 students felt 
they had not improved. 

Question 2 

Concerning improvement of self confidence, the teacher felt 13 
out of 18 had improved while the dorm aides felt 17 nod improved 
and the students individually felt all but: one of them had 
improved. 



Question 3 

In discussing seniors' future plans, the teacher indicated that 
12 students had discussed plans with her; the dorm aides said 
14 had discussed plans with them and the seniors said they had 
all discussed their plans. 



Question 4 

In a indication of student knowledge of their opportunities for 
the future, the teacher indicated 17 were aware of opportunities; 
the dormitory aides felt all 18 were; and the students indicated 
all except one. 



o 
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Question 5 

The teacher was not aware of the student interest in dorm acti- 
vities but the dorm aides felt ly of the 18 had increased parti- 
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cipation and 17 of the students felt they had increased parti- 
cipation. 

Question 6 

Concerning increased interest in appearance, the teacher felt; 

12 uad increased interest:; the dorm aides felt everyone nad 
im roved ; and the students felt 15 had improved. 

Quest l on 7 

T evaluate the amount :f benefit senior target studei.L.: had 
received from participating in the Vocational Guidance Program, 
the teacher indicated that 15 had benef itted ; the dorm aides 
felt everyone had benefit ted; and the students all indicated 
they thought they had benef itted. 

Question 8 

Comments listed concerning student success ranged from a des- 
cription of individual student plans to student indication that 
more students should participate in a Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram. The teacher gave positive comments concerning 14 students 
and their success; the dorm aides were positive concerning the 
participation and success of 17 students; and 10 students wrote 
consents concerning their participation in the program. (all 
were favorable) 

The question by question analysis suggests that basxc agreement 
among the three groups existed. Substantial growth was reflected. 

IBS 
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Table 48 



Vocational Guidance Inventory Administered in May, 19/. 
to Target Sophomore Students 



Quest on 



Teacher 



Yes 



No 



#1 



a. 

b. 

c . 



10 

12 

13 



7 

5 

4 



Dormitory Ai' 



Yes 

14 

14 

14 



No 



j 

3 

3 



Student S' 
Evalu atic 

Yes 



17 

17 

16 



#2 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

#8 



a. 


17 


14 


17 


b. 


0 


3 


0 


a. 


11 


4 


13 


b. 


6 


13 


4 


a. 


11 


9 


15 


b. 


0 


6 


2 


d on 1 t know 


6 


2 


0 


a. 


0 


9 


16 


b. 


0 


7 


1 


don’t know 


17 


-* 


0 


a. 


14 


12 


16 


b. 


3 


5 


0 


a. 


17 


13 


17 


b. 


0 


4 


0 


Comments : 








Positive 


5 


13 


9 


Negative 


0 


4 


0 


No Comment 


12 


0 


8 
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l\ ; _u- :-j i on of Results for Sophomores 
■ tigs :ion. #1 

The teacher evaluation indicates that 10 of the 17 sophomores 
have improved ii^ attendance; 12 have impr-oved in tardiness, and 
13 have improved in completing their assignments. The dormitory 
aides' evaluations indicated that 14 of the 17 had improved in 
attendance, tardiness, and completion of assignments. The 
students felt they had all improved in these areas except for 
one who felt he hadn't improved in assignment completion. 

Question #2 

Concerning student self-confidence, the teacher felt all 17 
had impiroved ; the dorm aides felt 14 had improved; and the 
students felt they had all improved. 

Question #3 

In discussion of future plans, the teacher indicated that 11 
students had discussed their futures with her; only 4 students 
had discussed their futures with dorm personnel; and 13 of the 
students felt they had discussed their future. 

Question 774 

In indicating student knowledge of opportunities for his or her 
future the teacher did not know about 6 of her students although 
she agreed that 11 students were knowledgeable in this 
The do tt- personnel marked 9 students as knowledgeable, 6 as 
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t knowing and were unaware of the extent of the knowledge of 
students. Fifteen students felt they knew or opportunities. 



_ rrion 

indent interest in participating in dorm activities was unknown 
j the teacher; the dorm personnel felt 9 had increased interest, 
had not and 1 student's interest was unknown; 16 students felt 
.heir interest had increased while 1 felt his had not. 

Question #6 

In measuring increased interest in appearance, the teacher fe^t 
14 had improved; the dorm personnel felt 12 had improved; and 
the students felt that 16 had improved. 



Question ir 7 

Reaction to students benefitting from involvement in the Vc-a 
tional Guidance Program included the teacher who indicated 
that all 17 students benefitted; the dorm aides who felt 13 
benefitted; and the students all indicated they thought they 
had benefitted. 




Question # 8 

Comments concerning student success ranged from student comments 
in which they stated they learned a great deal to the dorm com- 
i e nt s which stated that it was generally felt that students who 
participated had derived a lot of experience from the project, 
egative comments were a lack of "tudent interest in discussing 
_ieir problems. ^ ^ 
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In terms of the data it appears that sophomore students showed 
positive growth during their experiences with the vocational 
guidance project* Again, the sophomore group did not apparently 
gain as much as seniors and may be attributed to their lesser 
degree of vocational awareness* 



Note : Data from the Vocational Guidance Inventory is available 
from the school but its length makes it prohibitive to 
include in this report* 
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IV 



"OTHER” - AFFECTIVE DO MAI 



HIGH SCHOOLS 

Phoenix Indian High School 

a. Cosmetology 

b. Reservation Visitation 



Sherman Indian High School 

a. Off-Campus Living Experience 
b- Driver’s Training 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Fort Apache Agency Schools 
Hopi Agency Schools 
Papago Agency Schools 
Pima Agency Schools 
Salt River Day School 





PHOENIX INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
"OTHER" - Cosmotology 



I- Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 

13- Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 



Phoenix Indian High School 

P.0. Box 7188 

Phoenix, Arizona 85011 

$5,556 

Professional - One full-time 
Title I cosmotologist 



D. Number of Students Participating: 100 

E, Project Operator: Alice Montana 



II. Component Objectives 

To increase the sense of personal pride in 100 students through 
personal grooming as measured by a grooming and hygiene question- 
naire . 



Ill # Evaluation 

Pre-Post Grooming and Hygiene Questionnaire 



IV. P rocedures 

A qualified, licensed Cosmotologist was employed as an instm^or. 
The instructor arranged for the students to become aware of and 
practice the methods and techniques used in proper personal hygiene 
and daily health care. Supplies were purchased that stimulated 
curiosity and encouraged proficiency in proper care of the skin, 
hands, and hair. Approximately 100 students attended five one- 
hour classes a week for 36 weeks. J, / 
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V. Results 



Table 49 

Student Responses to Grooming and Hygiene 
Questionnaire 





Response Categories in ' 


Percentages 


Question 


S ame 


Improved 


Excellent 


My General Appearance is 


33 


67 




My Figure is 


45 


55 




My Hair Texture is 


12 


79 


9 


My Hair Style is 


45 


55 




My Nails are 


22 


48 


30 


My Posture is 


9 


85 


30 


My Lips are 


72 


28 




My Skin is 


10 


86 


4 


My Walk is 


23 


77 





VI. Discussion of Results 

Table 49 represents the analysis of responses by percentages tabu- 
lated for the students who took part in the project. As can be seen, 
the variables included in this self evaluative questionnaire relate 
directly to various kinds of physical or personal characteristics. 

As can be observed the students felt that positive growth had occur 

red in all areas. 
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PHOENIX INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL 
RESERVATION VISITATION 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Phoenix Indian High School 

P-0. Box 7188 
Phoenix, Arizona 85011 

B. Component Cost: $5,000 

C. Staffing Pattern: Representative Regular Program 

p er sonne 1 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Miles Bollinger 

II. Component Objectives 

To improve the student’s attitude toward school and education. 
To disseminate information to parents on the reservation. 



III. Evaluation N/A 

IV . Procedures 

Teachers, guidance personnel, and supervisors visited the reserva- 
tion homes of the students and conferred directly with the parents 
concerning the suudents 1 welfare and educational needs. There were 
three teams of two which visited the Colorado River, Peach Springs, 
and Papago Reservations, and Supai Day School. 




V. 



Results 

Al'i visits to reservations were 
Discussion of Results N/A 



conducted . 
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VI. 



S HERMAN 



INDIAN 



HIGH 



SCHOOL 



"OTHER" - Off-Campus Living 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 

B. Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 

D. Numoer of Students 

E. Component Operator: 



Sherman Indian High School 
9010 Magnolia Street 
Riverside, California 92503 

$16,112 

Professional - One part-time 
Regular Program teacher 
Paraprof essional - Two full-time 



Title I aides 
Participating: 180 

Lillie Moore 



I I . Compo ne nt Ohj ectives 

A. To prepare 180 students to effectively live in apartments in 
harmony with self and others as measured by questionnaires and 

interviews . 



B, To increase 180 students' self-confidence about their own 

culture while feeling competent to deal with "live m" situa- 
tions in the mainstream of society as measured by his ability 
to get along with other people of other ethnic backgrounds. 



Ill . Evaluation 

Pre-Post Student Opinion Questionnaire of Off-Campus Living. 




IV. 



Procedures 



One hundred 



They 



eighty (180) senior students were involved in the pro 
took turns living in apartments on a two -week alter- 

-4 



gram. 



Some students were then hired as teacher /aides to 



nating basis. 

assist in instruction, and al ~ students were responsible for taking 
care of their own living affairs, living within a budget, and pre- 
paring their own food. Students had to check in and check out 
of the apartment through the Home Economic Office, Students were 
given an allowance once per week and were expected to pay their 
bills to the bank on the day they received their second week's 
allowance . 



V . Results 



Table 50 



Senior Student Questionnaire Responses to Living Off-Campus After 
Spending Two Weeks Living in an Ap ardent 
by Percent 



Questionnaire Items 
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1. Living off-campus 

2. Living in an apartment 

3. Neighbor in apartment 

4. Visiting neighbors 

5. Budgeting 

6. Planning Menu 

7. Living with a strict budget 

8. Shopping for food 

9 . Preparing your own meals 

10. Bringing lunch to school 

11. Being on time for school 

12. Getting up when the alarm rings 

13. Riding bus to school 

14. Living alone 

15. Assuming own responsibilities 

16. Doing the laundry 

17. Cleaning kitchen after each meal 

18. Keeping the apartment clean 

19. Freedom to make own choices 
20- Sharing a room 

21. Choosing own leisure time 

22. Location of apartment 
23 Paying bills promptly 

24. Observing apartment regulations 

25. Playing radio or record player 

moderately ^ |g 



Questionnaire V arables 



jiked 

Much 


Percent 

Liked 


Percent 
Disliked 


% Disliked 
Verv Much 


757, 


2.5% 


% 


% 


80 


20 






30 


35 


20 


15 


20 


35 


30 


15 


40 


40 


15 


5 


40 


40 


15 


5 


20 


15 


65 




75 


25 






65 


15 


20 




20 


55 


10 


15 


20 


30 


20 


20 


30 


10 


40 


20 


40 


35 


10 


15 


60 


15 


20 




60 


25 


10 


5 


35 


45 


15 


5 


50 


30 


20 




45 


40 


10 


5 


65 


35 






55 


35 


5 


5 


55 


45 






40 


35 


20 


5 


25 


50 


15 


10 


25 


75 






40 


60 







VI . Discussion of Results 



A total number of 180 students participated in the off-campus liv- 
ing experiment at Sherman Indian High School. In order to assess 
the project's success a questionnaire was administered at the con 
elusion of each cycle. The rest of the inventory compiled by per- 
centage is presented in Table 50. By inspecting the percentages 
which indicate a degree of dislike, one finds that about 257 did 
not care for some of the responsibilities included in this activity. 
Several categories exceeded this 257 figure. For example, item 
shows that 457. of the target students did not favorably respond 
to visiting their neighbors. Question #7 suggests that over half 
of the participants, 657«, did not like living within a strict 
budget. Also, question #12 reveals that students did not like to 
get up at specific times. Questions 1, 2, 8, 19, 21, 24, and 25 
have 100% responses within either the liked very much or liked 
categories. The negative reactions indicated by questions 4, 7, 
and 12 are not necessarily unexpected. Students have not generally 
had direct experience with budgets, time deadlines, or neighbors 
who are non-Indian. The positive responses would suggest that 
students have demonstrated growth toward the stated objectives. 
However, it should also be noted that behavioral change is not nec- 
essarily a correlate of attitudinal disposition. 



Table 51 



180 Senior Student Questionnaire Responses to Expressed Concern Over 
Living in an Apartment Before Participating in the Of f -Campu.'. 
Living Project and After Spending Two Weeks in an Apart- 
ment by Percent 



Off-Campus Living Questionnaire 
Valuables 



Questionnaire Items 


Percent 

Concerned 


Percent 
Not Concerned 




Before 


After 


Before 


After 


Living Off-Campus 


45 


39 


55 


61 


Living in an Apartment 


55 


35 


45 


55 


City Living 


60 


53 


40 


47 


Sharing a Room 


<45 


33 


55 


67 


Living Alone 


40 


39 


60 


61 


Living with Non -Indians 


25 


35 


75 


64 


Accepted by Non-Indians 


35 


40 


65 


50 


Loneliness 


35 


36 


65 


64 


Riding the Bus 


50 


30 


50 


70 


Church 


45 


30 


55 


70 


Recreation 


45 


39 


55 


61 


Amusement 


50 


45 


50 


56 


School 


70 


59 


30 


41 


Leisure Times 


55 


47 


47 


53 


Handling of Money 


95 


83 


1 5 


17 


Budgeting 


75 


72 


25 


28 


Shopping for Food 


65 


63 


35 


37 


Preparation of Food 


55 


48 


45 


42 


Preparation of Native Foods 


55 


67 


45 


33 


Being on Time for School 


65 


68 


35 


32 


Being on Time for Job 


70 


67 


30 


33 


Drinking 


40 


39 


60 


61 




Discussion of Results 

Table 51 reports the results by percentages of a questionnaire 
given before and after each two week apartment live in experience* 
Issues which were thought to be of concern were included on the 
inventory* Students reacted ir terms of their concern or lack of 
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concern. Inspection of the data reveals several interesting trends. 
For example, students became mere cor. . ;rned about living among and 
being accepted by non-Indians after their experiences. Also, even 
though fewer students were concerned about handling money on the 
post -analysis , it remained a strong issue with 83 % of the group. 
Budgeting showed a parallel movement. In general, students were 
not as concerned about the complexities of living off campus after 
their time in the apartments. And, the percentage of students 
who indicated "no concern 1 ’ tended to increase showing a reinforce- 
ment of their original perception. Unfortunately, a questionnaire 
of this type does not lend itself to realistic evaluation. One 
does not know for instance whether ’’concern” exists because of 
fear, lack of experience, or if it is a misperception by the 
student. Conversely, it is impossible to know whether ’’not concerned” 
is an indication of skill in that area or again an unrealistic per- 
ception. Thus, the percentage differences on a pre-post basis are 
difficult to assign directionality, i.e., did gains or losses 
actually occur. 
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SHERMAN INDIAN HIGH SCHOO 

DRIVER EDUCATION 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: 

B. Component Cost: 

C. Staffing Pattern: 



Sherman Indian High School 
9010 Magnolia Street 
Riverside, California 92503 

$4,500 

Professional - Two part-time 
Regular Program teachers 
Paraprof essional - One full- 
time Title I aides 



D. Number of Students Participating: 86 

E. Component Operator: Harold B. Nading 



XX , Component Objectives 

To improve the driving habits, attitudes and skills of 86 sopho 
more students as measured by Attitude Tests and Driver Simulator 
Tests . 



Ill, Evaluation 

A. Pre-Pos^ California State Simulator Test 

B. Pre-Post Student Driver Attitude Test 




XV . Procedures 

Eighty-six (86) target students participated in the activity. 

They trained on a driver simulator which provided opportunities 
to develop sound driving habits , att itudes , and skills. They also 
received experience and instruction through driving an automobile 
on a special course located on the school campus. 
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V. 



Results 



Table 52 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Responses xn Percentages 
On the California Attitudinal and Simulator Test 




VI. Discussion of Results 

Comparing pre and post test results, the students had 25 percent 
more correct responses on both the attitudrnal and 35 percent on 
the simulator test. 
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FORT 



APACHE 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



"OTHER” - Tribal Education Coordinator 

I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Fort Apache Agency Schools 

Fort Apache Agency 
Whiteriver , Arizona 85941 

$28,438 

Professional - One Title X 

Tribal Education Coordinator 
Paraprof es s ional - One secre- 
tary 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Wesley Bonito 

Tribal Education Coordinator 

II. Component Objectives 

To increase White Mountain Apache students' motivation, improve the 
holding power of the school, classroom, attendance, and the number 
of students involved in higher education programs. 

III. Evaluation 

A. Comparison of dropout rates among White Mountain Apache ' und- 
ents' in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

B. Comparison of attendance in post -secondary institutions among 
White Mountain Apache students in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

IV. Procedures 

The role of the Tribal Education Coordinator was to act as liaison 
among the home, school, tribal education committe , and students. 
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B. Component Cost; 

C. Staffing Pattern: 



The Tribal Education Coordinator attended all Title I Phoenix 
Area-wide meetings and subsequently served as a disseminator 
of information to the tribal education committee, community 
people, and headed the parent committees for the planning of 
Fiscal 1972 Title I projects. He accomplished this by contacting 
parents for the following reasons: (1) absentees; (2) AWOL's & 

conduct reports; (3) boarding school application and youth pro- 
grams (4) community meetings; (5) transportation and messages 
to parents; (6) Title I evaluation and planning meetings, both 
local and area-wide. Additionally, students were contacted in 
their homes and at the schools for the purposes of (1) boardxng 
school application and job placement for summer: (2) education 

visitation in general; (3) education conferences four times a 
year; and (4) dissemination of information to parents, students, 
and the tribal council members. 



V. Results 



Table 53 



Comparison Between Dropout Rates of White Mountain 
Apache in Phoenix / ea Of f -Reservation Board 
ing Schools in 1969-70 and 1970-71 



School 


Drop out 


Rate 


Difference 


1969-70 


1970-71 


+ or - 


Phoenix Indian 


5% 


57= 




Sherman Indian 


. 057= 


. 05% 




Stewart Indian 


0 


0 
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VI. 



Discussion of Results 



Table 53 shows the dropout percentage rate among White Mountain 
Apache students on a two-year comparison basis. Three schools are 
shown , Phoenix Indian High School, Sherman Indian High School, and 
Stewart Indian High School. As can be seen, no change took place 
at any of the three schools. 



Table. 54 



Comparison Between Number of Apache Students Attend- 
ding Post -Secondary Institutions during 1969-70 

and 1970-71 



Post 

Secondary 
S chool 


Attendance 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Gain or 
Loss ( 4 - - ) 


Vocational 

Training 


23 


22 


- i 


College 


65 


48 


-17 



V 1 • Discussion of Results 

Post -secondary attendance is reported in Table 54 on a two-year 
comparison basis. Vocational training is differentiated from 
regular college attendance. A drop is observable in both cate- 
gories. 
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H 0 P I 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



’’OTHER 11 - Tribal Education Coordinator 
I . Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Hopi Agency Schools 

Hopi Agency 

Kearns Canyon, Arizona 

B. Component Cost: $21,824 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One Title I 

Tribal Education Coordinator 
Paraprof essional - One TitLe I 
Secretary 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Alexander Ami 

Tribal Education Coordinator 

II „ C omponent Objectives 

To improve attendance of Hopi students, to increase post-secondary 
attendance, and to serve as an active link between the school and 
the community. 

III. Evaluation 

A. Comparison of dropout rates among Hopi students in 1969-70 and 
1970-71. 

B. Comparison of attendance in post -secondary institutions among 
Hopi students in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

Procedures 

The duties of the Tribal Education Coordinator included: (1) to 

function as a liaison between the school and the home; (2) to visit 
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schools where Hopi children attended, and (2) to contact parents 
f or Title I planning, cotmunity meetings, Tribal Council meetings, 
workshops, conferences , and Inter-Tribal School Board meetings. 



V. Results 



Table 55 

Comparison Between Dropout Rates of Hopi Students in 
Phoenix Area Of f -Reservation Boarding Schools in 
1969-70 and 1970-71 



High School 




Dropout Rate 




1969-70 


1970-71 


Difference 
( -h or- - ^ 


Phoenix Indian High 


10-12% 


8-10% 


2% 


Sherman Indian High 


8-10% 


5-6% 


- 3-4% 


Stewart Indian High 


5% 


3% 


2% 



VI . Discussion of Results 

Dropouts among Hopi students at the three of f -reservation high 
schools within the Phoenix Area on a two-year basis are presented 
in Table 55. The comparison shows that a decrease in dropout 
rate took place in all three schools, the largest being 3-4% at 
Sherman Indian High School- 
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Table 56 



Comparison Between Number of Hopi Students 
Attending Post -S econdary Institutions 
During 1969-70 and 1970-71 



Post 



Attend ance 



S chool 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Number of 
Gain or Loss 
(+ or - ) 


Vocational Training 


70 


75 


+ 5 


College 


125 


135 


4-10 



Discussion o f_ Re suits 

The P.>st -secondary attendance pattern among Hopi students is seen 
in Ts V’ e 56. Again, as with other Tribal Education Coordinators, 
the comparison is made on a two-year basis between vocational 
training and college attendance. The enrollment figures indicate 
that 75 students were taking some type of vocational training and 
that 135 students were in institutions of higher learning during 
the 70-71 school year. This shows an increase for both categories 
compared to the 1969-70 school year. 
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P A P A G O 



AGENCY 



SCHOOLS 



"OTHER" - Tribal Education Coordinator 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Papago Agency Schools 

Sells, Arizona 85634 

B. Component Cost: $34,636 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One Title I 

Tribal Education Coordinator 
Paraprof essional - One Title I 
Secretary 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Josiah Moore 

Tribal Education Coordinator 



Note: No procedural reports or evaluations were reported from the 

Tribal Education. Coordinator 
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PIMA 



AGENCY 



S C H O O L S 



"OTHER" - Tribal Education Coordinator 



I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Pima Agency Schools 

Pima Agency 

Sacaton, Arizona 85247 

B. Component Cost: $20,727 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One Title I 

Tribal Education Coordinator 
Paraprof es sional - One Title I 
Clerk- typist 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Dana Norris 

Replaced by: Peggy Jackson 

Tribal Education Coordinator 



II. Component Objectives 

To improve attendance of Pima students, to increase post-secondary 
attendance, and to serve as an active link between the school and 
the community. 



Ill . Evaluat Ion 

A. Comparison of dropout rates among Pima students in 1969-70 and 
1970-71. 



B. Comparison of attendance in post -secondary institutions among 
Pima students in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 




IV . Procedures 

This component involved a tribal education coordinator who was res- 
ponsible for working directly with students in the roles implied 
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by the objectives mentioned above and to act as liaison between the 
school and the home. 

The coordinators achieved this by contacting parents during the 
year for the purposes of: (1) parent -community involvement in 

planning of Title I projects and other projects; (2) preventing 
absenteeism, dropouts, and anti-social behavior of their children, 
and (3) and solving other home oriented problems. 

The coordinators also visited students in their homes and at school 
to extend their educational aspirations , deal with absenteeism, 
dropouts, and/or anti-social behavior, or for socio-economic rea- 
sons. Additionally, visits were male to the three of f -reservation 
Indian schools and to workshops. 



V . Results 



Table 57 



Comparison Between Dropout Rates of Gila River Pima. 
Students in Phoenix Area Of f-Rese rvation Board- 
ing Schools in 1969-70 and 1970-71 



Dropout Rate 



S chool 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Difference 
(+ or -) 


Gila Crossing Day 


2% 


0 


- 2% 


Phoenix Indian High 


13% 


97, 


- 4/o 


Sherman Indian High 


7% 


37, 


- 47o 


Stewart Indian High 


5% 


2 % 


- 37 0 

O 


Blackwater Community 


2% 


0 


o oy 


Casa Blanca Day 


2% 


0 


- 2/o 
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VI. Discussion of Results 



Table 57 provides the reader with a picture of the dropout rates 
among Pima children. Analyses for six schools are presented. 
Decreases are observable for all schools. Phoenix Indian High 
School and the Sherman Indian High School led the reductions in 
dropouts - with 47c at each. Stewart Indian High School lowered 
it^ rate 37, while all other schools showed 2 % decreases. 

Table 

Comparison Between Number of Gila River Pima 
Students Attending Post-Secondary Institu- 
tions During 1969-70 and 1970-71 






Attendance 


Post -Secondary 
Institution 






1969-70 


1970-71 


Vocational Training 


13 


110 


College 


69 


90 



Discussion o f Resul ts 

Post-secondary attendance for Gila River Pima students on a two 
year basis is presented in Table 58. The data suggests rat an 
increase in enrollment has occurred among Pima college students 
while a slight decrease is noticed for students attending vocational 
technical schools. 
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SALT 



RIVER 



DAY 



S C H 0 0 L 



"OTHER” - Tribal Education Coordinator 

I. Vital Statistics 

A. School Name and Address: Salt River Day School 

Route 1, Box 117 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 

B„ Component Cost: y .*.7,341 

C. Staffing Pattern: Professional - One Title I Tribal 

Education Coordinator 

D. Number of Students Participating: N/A 

E. Component Operator: Narcisse Bighorn 

Tribal Education Coordinator 

II . Component Objectives 

To increase students' motivation, improve the holding power of 

the school, improve classroom, attendance, and the number of students 

involved in higher education pr o grains . 

III. Evalu ation 

A. Comparison of dropout rates among Salt River Pima students in 
1969-70 and 1970-71. 

B. Comparison of attendant in p os t- secondary institution among 
Salt River Pima students in 1969-70 and 1970-71. 

IV . Procedures 
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The role of the Tribal Education Coordinator is to act as a liaison 
between the home and school, and the schocl and tribal education 
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committees. Students were visited in their homes and at their 
schools. The Tribal Education Coordinator assisted students with 
higher education plans, attendance problems, and homesickness at 
boarding schools. 



V . Results 



Table 59 

Comparison Between Dropout Rates of Salt River 
Pima Students in Phoenix Area Off-Reserva- 
tion Boarding Schools in 1969-70 and 
1970-71 



Dropout Rate 



High 


Schools 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Difference 
(+ or -) 


Phoenix 


Indian 


27 % 


147 u 


12 


Sherman 


Ind i an 


16% 


9 % 


- 8 


Stewart 


Ind i an 


9 % 


6% 


- 3 



VI. Discussion of Results 

The Salt River Pima students' dropout percentages are presented in 
Table 59 . Again, data is offered for two years so comparisons were 
possible. Substantial decreases are evident for Phoenix Indian High 
School with 13% and Sherman Indian High School with 8%. 
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Table 60 



Comparison Between ‘Number of Salt River Pima Students 
Attending Pos t-Secondary Institutions During 

1969-70 and 1970-71 



Pos t-Secondary 


At tendance 


Institution 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Difference 
(+ or -) 


Vocational Training 


14 


20 


+ 6 


College 


10 


25 

i 


+ 15 



Dis c ussion of Results 

Table 60 provides an analysis of pos t -secondary attendance for 
Salt River Pima students during the 1969-70 and 1970-71 school 
years. It can be seen that increases in attendance have taken 
place for both college and vocational training. Vocational 
training increased the most with 15 more students in 1970-71 than 
1969-70. 
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Affective Domain Conclusions 



A total of $664,221 was utilized to support projects in the affec- 
tive domain. The projects served 2,059 rtudents and were staffed by 
19 professionals and 38 paraprofessionals . was shown in the compo- 

nent descriptions and discussion, the methodolo i es chosen varied 

isiderably. One very perplexing asoect which was evident m most of 
projects was the evaluation. In those schools which had adequate and 
accurate student records, e.g., Sherman Indian High School's dropout 
prevention projects, a reasonaole quantitative analysis was possible 
to assess the project. Sherman was for instance, able to show a 9.1% 
dropout reduction and 37 fewer d ‘inking incidents per 100 students 
compared to the previous year. At the other extreme the progressive 
dormitory at Phoenix Indian High School could not evaluate its stated 
objectives because no baseline data existed. This situation was pre- 
sent in several schools. 

Projects like the dropout prevention-impact at Stewart Indian High 
School had a sound evaluation pattern. This occurred primarily because 
component operators were able to isolate baseline data for both the 
target group and a comparable control group , thus affording the oppor - 
tunity for accurate evaluation. 

Standardized tests in the affective domain posed another problem. 

;-o schools had data from any personality type inventories. So, the 
FAATE Inventory was developed and was used. It provided a beginning 
for affective measurement but did not provide definitive data upon 
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Also, revised versions did 



which strong conclusions could be drawn, 
not work well at the elementary level. Particular difficulty was 
experienced with teacher-made questionnaires. They provided data, 
but response dichotomies were not maintained making analyses except- 
ionally difficult. 

Projects like the Tribal Education Coordinators defied evaluation 
other than quantitative reporting and their data on dropouts, for 
example, cannot necessarily be attributed to their respective activi- 
ties. The direct causality for the results, good or bad, cannot be 
isolated because numerous projects conducted at the schools and separ- 
ate activities at the reservation level often had overlapping objec- 
tives. Tt is equally possible that some project data showed losses in 
affective behavioral incidents, not because of failure, but because the 
more stringent record keeping required by Title I, does not compare 
directly with the data which was available from previous years. 

It should be noted that even though problems existed many successes 
took place. The affective deficiencies among Indian students are a 
well documented fact, and they are problems which need to be addressed. 
Through a well planned and sequenced implementa' ion system more valid 
evaluations will be possible. And, as has been observed, dropout rates 
can be lowered, self concepts can be improved, and participation can 
be increased when specialized opportunities are provided. Thus, contin 
•>ed Title I support for programs in the affective domain is in order. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN PROJECTS 



CHAPTER VI 



Introduction 

The psychomotor domain refers to the general area of neuromuscular 
development. This would include health, hygiene, and physical education 
or fitness. Within the Phoenix Area only one project fell into this 
category in Fiscal 1971. It was conducted at the Salt River Day School. 
Because only one project evaluation is being presented, no extensive 
tables are included relative to cost, students, and staff. The compo- 
nent cost was $11,547. Two full-time paraprof essional Indian aides, 
one male and one female, conducted the various activities. A total of 
133 youngsters was in the original target group. The analyses of 
results are presented in two tables. The first covers the boys apd 
the second describes the results for the girls who participated. 
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PSYCHOMOTOR 



HIGH SCHOOLS 
None 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Salt River Day School 
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SALT 



RIVER 



DAY 



SCHOOL 



I. 


Vital Stat3 sties 

A. School Name and Address: Salt River Day School 

Route 1, Box 117 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 

B. Component Cost: $11,547 

C Staffing Pattern: Paraprofessional - Two full-time 

Title I Recreation Aides 

D. Number of Students Participating: 132 

E. Component Operator: Anna T. Martin 


II. 


Component Objectives 

To increase the physical fitness of 132 elementary students to the 
50th percentile as measured by the Glover Physical Fitness Test 
and AAHPER Physical Fitness Test. 


III. 


Evaluation 

pre-Post Glover Physical Fitness Test 
Pre-Post AAHPER Physical Fitness Test 


IV. 


Procedures 

Physical fitness and recreational activities were planned and class 
schedules arranged for the 65 boys and the 67 girls in the target 
group. The first through third grades were scheduled for three 
thirty-five minute classes per week while the fourth through sixth 
grades were scheduled for three forty-five minute classes per week. 
The activities were designed to increase skills and coordination 
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as veil as to stimulate participation. The children ranged from 
ages 6-12, and Cliev received supervision and direction from two 
recreation aides. 



V , Results 



Table 61 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Percentile Score? 
on the Glover Physical Fitness Test and the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER) Physical Fitness Test Administered in Octo- 
ber 1970 and May 1971 for Boys by Age 



Physical Fitness Test for Boys by Age 



Tes t 
Period 


Glover Physical 
Fitness Test 




Total 
Me an 


AAHPER Phys: 
Fitness Te 


6th 

N=12 


7th 

N=13 


8 th 
N=ll 


9 th 
N=12 


Percen- 

tile 


10 th 
N=8 


11 th 
N=6 


October Pre- 
Test Mean 














20 


Percentile 
S core 


38 


32 


40 


28 


35 


17 


May Post -Test 












19 


17 


Mean Percen- 
tile Score 


66 


79 


68 


38 


63 


+28 


+4 7 


+28 


+10 


+28 


+ 2 


- 3 



12th 

N=3 



+2 



Total 
Me an 
Percen- 
tile 



15 



15 



V I . Discussion of Results 

Table 61 presents an analysis of the pre -post data for the boys who 
took part in the project. Two instruments were used to assess 
student progress. The Glover Fitness Test was administered to 
target students six through nine years of age while the AAHPER 
Physical Fitness Test was given to those ten, eleven, or twelve 
year olds. A total of 65 boys was involved. One quickly sees that 
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substantial gains took place for the younger population. For exam- 
ple, the seven year olds showed a 477, increase over their pre-test 
mean. Six and eight year old boys moved their pre-test mean 287,. 
The nine year old group gained the least at 107c. On an overall mean 
percentile an increase of 287, was noted. Looking at the pre-test 
means, the reader can observe that no age group was above the 50th 
nercentile. The older group, ten, eleven, and twelve year olds, 
did not gain as much as the younger children. Net increases of 
27. occurred for the ten and twelve year groups while the eleven 
year old section lost 3%. On an overall basis no gain was obser- 
vable for this group. One could hypothesize that the two instru- 
ments utilized for measurement in this project are not measuring 
the same degree of physical fitness as it is difficult to under- 
stand why younger students did better than older ones. Also, the 
relatively small number of students in the older target groups 
would allow for more variation in mean scores. 
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Table 62 



Comparison Between Pre and Post Test Mean Percentile Scores on the 
Glover Physical Fitness Test and the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation (AAHPER) Physical 
Fitness Test Administered in October 1970 and May 1971 

for Girls by Age 



— 


Physical Fitness Test for Girls by Age 




Test 

Period 


Glover Physical 
Fitness Test 




Total 
Me an 


AAHPER Physical 
Fitness Test 


Total 

Mean 


6 th 


7 th 

N=16 


8th 

N=13 


9 th 
N=10 


Percen- 

tile 


10 th 
N=4 


ii th 
N=5 


12th 

N=5 


Percen- 

tile 


October Pre- 
Test N -.an Per- 
centile Scores 


23 


40 


28 


6 




24 


23 


15 


1 

i 

17 


18 


May Post-Test 
Mean Percen- 
tile Scores 


61 


56 


44 


12 




43 


21 


18 


19 


19 


+38 


+15 


+16 


+ 6 


+19 


- 2 


+ 3 


+ 2 


+ 1 



Discussion of Result s 

Tab.^ 62 reports data for the female population which was involved 
in the psychomotor project at Salt River Day School. It parallels 
the preceding table which presented the results for males. The 
data is presented in mean percentiles by age utilizing two separate 
tests. One, the Glover Physical Fitness Test was used for ages 
six through nine; the AAHPER Physical Fitness Test was given to 
those students ten through twelve years of age. A pattern similar 
to that found for the males is discernible. Comparatively large 
gains are seen for the younger group while the older children man- 
aged to gain only 1%. The largest gain occurred with the six year 
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olds who showed an increase of 38%. A net loss of 2 % was obser- 
vable for the ten year old section. Again, the smaller sample 
size for the older group may be a factor, and it should be noted 
that many target youngsters were selected on the basis of obser- 
vable obesity and lack of basic coordination. Thus, any appreci- 
able gains may be considered beneficial to the child. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CHAPTER VII 

Bureau of Indian Affairs - Phoenix Are a 

The Phoenix Area is one of ten areas in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Department of Interior. The Phoenix 
Area's twenty-one schools, located in a three state region comprised of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada serve approximately 4,876 students. 

Of the 4,876 students, 2,807 attend boarding schools whereas a lesser 
number 2,031, attend reservation day schools. Students for the most 
part attend boarding schools for the following reasons: there is no 
federal day or public school near their home; social factors which 
include such things as the absence of home supervision, parents deceased, 
emotional problems or juvenile delinquency; or they are "push-outs" 
from public schools. Over 60 percent of the students enrolled in the 
three off -reservation boarding schools have spent seven or more 
years in public school prior to enrolling in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools. 

The majority of students (2,912) attend one of eighteen elementary 
schools located on the reservations. A substantially smaller number 
(1,947) are enrolled in one of the three of f -reservation boarding high 
schools. However, by grade level, the upper grades constitute the 



largest enrollment. 



Of the 22 tribes in the Phoenix Area schools, the Hopis (a., 258) 
followed by the Apaches (923), and Papago (840), comprise the largest 
student enrollment. 



Background of Title I 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Public Law 89-10, 89th 
Congress, HR 2362) was passed on April 11, 1965. Educationally depraved 
children in the nation's elementary and secondary schools were to be 
the recepients of the legislation. In November, 1966, presidential 
degree, the Bureau of Indian Affairs was authorized to participate in 
Title I. The Title I expenditures are designed to support supplemental, 
compensatory education programs involving children meeting poverty, cul 
tural j and educational deficiency criteria which have as therr objective 
raising educational attainment to a level cc- .amensurate with the child's 
age and ability. 
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OverviGW of T itle I in title Ppj6~nxx 

Criticisms regarding the misunderstandings of Title I, lack of mean- 
ingful parental, involvement, the general misapplication of funds, etc. 
in not only the Bureau of Indian Affairs but also in State schools, 
brought about the need for the Title I administrative gear-up in the 
Phoenix Area. It was believed by the Phoenix Area Office and the Phoenix 
Area schools that the criticisms and problem areas noted in the adminis- 
tration, operation, and evaluation of Title I could be greatly reduced 
by the implementation of an administrative mechanism designed to insure 
the coordinated involvement of all concerned persons- administrators, 
teachers, parents, comrmnity leaders, students, etc. Consequently, in 
June, 1970 an administration-evaluation strategy was designed. 
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In implementing this strategy a Federal Programs Administrator, and 
three Title I Specialists were hired to act as monitors, trainers 
technicians, evaluators, and coordinators for the Phoenix Area Title I 
projects. They carried out three area-wide workshops in addition to 
providing Title I training and assistance at the local school level. 

The purposes of the workshops and local training were manifold. They 
included: (1) to clarify and reinforce the themes and concepts in- 

herent in Title I legislation; (2) to guarantee the assistance needed 
for adequate testing and evaluation; (3) to design and to implement 
appropriate student needs assessment methodologies; (4) to create a 
viable system for the dissemination of information; (3) to assure the 
ongoing monitoring of projects; (6) to provide for the supervision re- 
lative to fiscal accounting; (7) to plan and secure sufficient parental 
and community involvement; (8) to establish a mechanism for student 
input into project design and evaluation; (9) to initiate piccedures 
which would facilitate the acquisition of data requisite to future 
Title I programs; and (10) to explain the varying kinds of support 
services available to promote successful project implementation. 

The Phoenix Area received $1,424,327 in Title I funding during 
Fiscal Year 1971. Of that amount, $1,424,233 was actually expended 
as of June 30, 1970. It is apparent that only a very small amount 
($114) *br less than one- tenth of one percent was not spent for the pur- 
poses for which the funds were intended. 
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The Title I projects were classified into three major categories 
cognitive, affective, and psychonotor . The largest expenditures, 
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$644,221, were in the affective domain, followed by $506,516 in the 
cognitive, $11,547 in the psychomotor, and $265,043 in the category 
"Other" which included such things as administration, the art van, 
music, etc. 

A total of 149 staff members were employed to assist in the 
operation of Title I projects in the Phoenix Area schools. One hundred 
fourteen were paraprof essional and thirty five were professional staff. 
The cognitive components funded a total of 77 positions, followed by 57 
positions in the affective domain. The cognitive components served 
the largest number of students, (2,177), closely followed by the 
affective components which served 2,059, It should be noted that many 
regular program staff were invol^ ad in implementing, operating, 
and evaluating Title I projects in addition to those personnel paid 
through Title I fund , in this report each individual regular 

program staff memb jLncluded in the tables. 

Summary - Cognitive Domain Projects 

Projects in the cognitive domain had as their objectives improved 
reading and communication skills and were classified into three major 
areas according to the stated objectives - reading laboratories, reading, 
tutoring, and bilingual aides. Procedures selected for reaching stated 
goals varied greatly and included such things as special purpose 
instrumentation, individualized teaching techniques, and specialized 
personnel. 

A total of $506,516 was expended for projects in the cognitive 
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domain. The utilization of bilingual aides for remediating reading/ 
communication deficiencies received the largest concentration of funds 
$265,240. Next in line were those projects using a reading laboratory 
for alleviating deficiencies, $180,054, followed by tutoring programs 
with $61,222. 

The bilingual aides category accounted for the most staff, one 
professional and 55 paraprofessionals , and served the largest number 
of students, 1,583, whereas the classification reading tutoring accounted 
for the least, 4 professionals and 3 paraprofessionals, and with only 
179 students served. 

The laboratory category seemingly showed the greatest academic 

exemplified in the Stewart and Sherman laboratory components. 

The tutoring activities, although producing some gains, were not as 
successful as the reading laboratories. Bilingual classroom aides did 
not significantly change growth patterns, nor did these components 
realize the objectives as set forth in the projects. 

Conclusions ~ Cognitive Domain Projects 

From these observations, it would appear that the utilization of 
bilingual general classroom aides as a procedure for improving reading 
and communication skill needs is questionable in terms of future funding 
in Title I projects. If tutoring activities are to be continued, more 
attention needs to be given to training, the selection of materials 
and target students, and ultimately, the particular remedial methodology. 
The results obtained from the analysis of data in the laboratory approach 
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are the most promising of the three categorical methods. The resultant 
changes in Fiscal 1972 Title 1 cognitive components which are based upon 
this contingent can be found in Chapter VIII, Directions for Change_and 
Improvement in Fiscal 1972 , 



Recommend at ions - C ognitive Domain Projects 

From the above conclusions, the extension of reading laboratories 
in both high schools and elementary schools appears promising for re- 
ducing the reading and related language deficiencies of students. Tu- 
toring programs utilizing specialized skill-concept materials as opposed 
to general tutorial approaches also suggests merit. On the other hand, 
the continuation of general classroom aides as a method for improving 
reading and related language arts skills is somewhat questionable based 
on the data reported during Fiscal 1971. This is not to say, however, 
that other educational benefits were not accrued, but that in terms of 
the specific project objectives, the successes were marginal. 

An overview of project results in the cognitive domain sur^nrn 
that the more specifically designed, skill-concept oriented p^^ams 
utilizing specialized equipment, personnel, materials and supplies show 
the greater gain. Additionally, the issue is not whether to use bi- 
lingual aides or not, but whether or not they are operating in special- 
ized skill-concept oriented programs or merely functioning as general 
classroom aides who assist the teacher witho ut the benefits of special- 
ized material and training. 
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choice of evaluative techniques which 
stated objectives. In most instances 
was employed during Fiscal 1971* It 
project components utilize a minimum 
order to assure a broader assessment 



are selected to measure the 
, only one measure or instrument 
is therefore recommended that all 
of two testing instruments in 
of project results. 



Summary - Affective Domain Projects 

Projects in the affective domain had as primary objectives the 

improvement of attitudes and/or the reduction of o vsfuct ional hinds 
of behavior. An amount of $644,211 was expended during Fiscal 1971 
in the four categories listed under the affective domain, $302,617 to 
dropout prevention and attendance improvement, :r 159,779 and $154,134 
to self-image improvement and a variety of proj ic ;s listed in the 
"other" category, and the smallest amount $27,6 '1 to vocational 
awareness . 



Paralleling the expenditure ratios, 66 staff worked 
out prevention programs which served the largest number 
1,307. Next in line were self-image, (398), "Other" (3 
vocational guidance (40). 

Conclusions - Affective Domain Projects 

Dropout prevention programs and others where a reasonable quanti- 
tative analysis was possible were able to demonstrate the greatest 
progress toward meeting stated student objectives, e.g,, Sherman and 
Stewart Indian High schools* A beginning for affective measurement 
occurred , but because of the scarcity of baseline data from previous 

years, the project results in many instances did i ^t provide accurate 

- o 



in the drop- 
of f - rudents , 
L4), and 



data upon which strong conclusions could be drawn. 



Recommendations - Affective Domain Projects 

Because many of the factors contributing to poor academic achieve- 
ment lie in the realm of attitudes, values, emotions and/or other per- 
sonality variables, projects in the affective domain merit continued 
funding. However , a definitive correlation should exist between the 
procedures utilized in the projects to the specific social and/or 
emotional difficulties that have been identified as hampering the 
student's academic progress. Accordingly, student deficiencies must 
be stated, not only in terms of affective behavior but also in terms 
of academic behavior, with corresponding objectives and measurement 
techniques for both. 

Summary - Psychcmotor Domain Projects 

The general area of neuromuscular development refers to projects in 

the psychomotor domain. Only one psychomotor project in the amount of 
$11,547 was conducted in the Phoenix Area. Two Indian aides instructed 
133 students in basic physical fitness at Salt River Day School. The 
t ivi t ies were designed to increase neuromuscular shills and coord ina 
tion as well as to stimulate participation in school activities. 

Substantial gains were noted for the students six through nine 
years old evidenced by an overall mean percentile increase of 287, 
as measured by the Glover Physical Fitness Test. Marginal gains, 
however, were found for students ten to twelve years old. 
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Conclusions - Psychomotor Domain Project 



In comparison to projects in the affective domain, it may be noted 
that measuring the difference in a child's running speed is much more 
specific than measuring gains or losses in the development of a self 
concept. From the above data it would appear, particularly for the 
younger children, that physical fitness programs can substantially 
improve neuromuscular development. However, more than one evaluative 
measure would have been helpful to assure that adequate conclusions 
are drawn* 



Recommen dations - psychomotor Domain Project 

Research shows the close relationship between physical fitness and 
academic achievement in school Because of the extremely low level of 
physical fitness observed among many Indian students, it appears 
desirable to continue physical fitness programs through Title I funding. 
However, in all instances, the academic deficiencies of the youngsters 
exhibiting poor physical fitness should be accessed in orde r ' A 
mine if a corresponding increase in academic achievement accompanies 

improved physical fitness. 

General Re . ommeiid ations 

In addition to the above mentioned recommendations which were 
based upon the evaluation of Fiscal 1971 projects, the following gene- 
ral recommendations for future Title I projects are also made: 




1 . Proposals should be written, approved, and funded by July 1 in 
order to assure proper and effective use of funds* 

2 . The monthly fiscal accounting system mentioned in Chapter III 
should be continued so meaningful and complete monitoring of 
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funds can assure that expenditures are commensurate with the 
project . 

3 . Inservice traini n g should be conducted during the month of 
August prior to t he implementation of projects in order to fa- 
cilitate a complete understanding of the intent and spirit of 
Title I, i.e., parental involvement, evaluation procedures, 
establishing baseline data, proper selection of target students, 
and other ramifications essential to successful project opera- 
tion as determined by specific Title I guidelines and regula- 

t ions . 

4. Inservice traini ng should be offered to all parties who have 
a genuine" and ~( :ont inuing interest in the children in order to 
obtain optimum local involvement in the planning, implementa- 
tion, operation, appraisal and evaluation of the projects. 

These parties vould include: parents and community people, 

students, administrators, and all staff. 

5 . All staff, profession a l and paraprofessional , whether funded by 
Titl e lor fr o m other sources sh ould he on duty or otherwise avail - 
ab le for all inservice tra ining, . 

6. Inservice tra ining should be conducted at the local school level 
in order to promote optimum involvement of all concerned parties. 

7 # Future projects should involve fewer students than in past pro- 
jects in order to better concentrate services and to 'e 

better surety for reaching proiect objet i v 

\ 

8 . All component objectives in the affective and psychomotor 

domains should have corresponding objectives in the cognitive 
domain so that t parallel evaluation may take place. This wot' - 
brii: g the Phoenix Area Title 1 projects closer to the intent c 
Title I legislation. The writing of these objectives would be 
dep< ndent upon data obtained from a comprehensive and on-goin^ 
nee«: assessment. 

9- All proje cts should give definite assurance that pre-mid-post 
testing and "resultant data fo r evaluation be made available tc 
the Phoenix Area Qfficeby : pre, October 1; mid, February 1; a n 
po, t . June 30 . 

10. Channels cf comm unicat ion and dissemination should be opened t 
all Y7rties conc erned with the children so that continued plat 
ning 7~nd analysis can be initiated and perpetuated. 

11. Projects and compcnents that have demonstrated success in mee _ng 
or surpassi ng objectives should be considered for future cons . 
e ration whereas projects or components that have obviously fai Led 
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to effect the desired behavioral changes should either be modi- 
fied to give reasonable assurance of success or be eliminated 
from future Title I consideration, 

1 2 . Pr o jects and components that have evidenced 5ucces_s_es should be 
eventually incorporated into and funded by the regular program 
in order to provide better compensatory services to more students 

13 . A comprehensive program for the dissemination of information 
from an on-going analysis as well_as formal evaluations — shou Id 
be e stablished by all local schools in order to assure more 
comprehensive involvement and a more individualized assessment 
of student needs. 

15 . More funds should be co n centrated at the elementary sch ool 

level in order to remediate deficiencies identified early in 
the child's academic career and to prevent those deficiencies 
from hindering the students progress on an accumulative basis. 
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DIRECTION FOR CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT IN FISCAL 
1972 TITLE I PROJECTS IN THE PHOENIX AREA 

CHAPTER VIII 



Introduction 

Typically, reports of this nature end with recommendations. More 
frequently than not, the recommendations are merely read, sometimes 
discussed, but seldom result in ensuant changes. Therefore, the final 
chapter will deal with the changes for improved Fiscal 1972 Title I 
projects as based on Fiscal 1971 evaluations and subsequent recommen- 
dat ions . 

Specifically, comparisons between Fiscal 1971 and 1.972 will be 
drawn in reference to: (1) funds; (2) staff positions funded through 

Title I; (3) student participation in Title I projects; and (4) other 
changes . 




Funding 

During the Spring of 1971 proposals were submitted to the Phoenix 
Area Office for review and forwarding to Central Office for further 
proposal review and approval. All projects were funded by the Central 
Office by July 1, 1971. The Central Office Title I Division is to be 
commended for their continued assistance and expedience in proposal 
analysis - 
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In Table 63 which shows the Phoenix Area Fiscal 1972 Title I compo- 
nents by amount funded, it can be seen that the largest expenditures, 
$845,322, are being concentrated in cognitive domain components. With- 
in this domain the majority of the funds, $679,621, are being utilized 
in reading laboratories. Comparing Fiscal 1971 components, to those 
funded in Fiscal 1972 shown in Table 64, an increase of $338,806 can 
be seen in the cognitive domain. Relative to Fiscal 1971, $499,567 
was added to reading laboratory programs for Fiscal 1972. (Refer to 
Chapter III for 1971 reading laboratory expenditures) 

The above changes were in accordance with the recommendations to: 

(1) concentrate funds in the cognitive domain projects in order to be 
more in line with the intent of the legislation; and (2) continue and 
expand those programs which demonstrated success in reducing educational 
deficiencies during Fiscal 1971, i.e., reading laboratory approaches. 

Following the recommendation that more funds be concentrated in 
the elementary grades, it can be seen in Table 65 that an additional 
$262,473 or $97 more per pupil will be spent at the elementary school 
level during Fiscal 1972. 
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Title I Salaried Staff 



Paralleling the shift in funding, there can be noted a correspond 
ing increase in both professional and paraprof essional staff m the 
cognitive domain projects. 

As seen in Table 66, 47 more staff have been added in reading 
laboratories for Fiscal 1972 projects. (Refer to Chapter III for 
Fiscal 1971 staffing patterns.) The overall changes between Fiscal 
1971 and 1972 Title I staffing patterns are shown in Table 67. The 
impact of the recommendations to utilize both professional and para- 
professional staff in specialized skill concept oriented programs as 
well as to concentrate efforts on methods that have demonstrated 
success is evidenced by these changes. Regular program staff members 
not salaried by Title I but serving in Title I projects, show similar 
patterns of concentration on the successful cognitive domain component 
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Students Participating in Title I Projects 



Table 68 shows that the number of students who will participate m 
Fiscal 1972 projects. The cognitive component will serve the mos 
students, 2,522, followed by affective components, 1,206, and psych 
motor, 443. The largest single total of any component is the 1,484 
students who will be served in reading laboratories. 

Comparisons between student participation in Fiscal 1971 and 1972 
projects can be found in Table 69. For example, (345) more students 
will participate in projects in the cognitive domain; (853) fewer 
students in the affective domain; (310) more students in the psycho- 
motor domain; and 100 less in the "Other" category. All components 
show changes in numbers of students to be served. These changes cor- 
respond to the recommendations that students be placed into components 
which have academic objectives and that have evidenced success. It 
also allows concentration on fewer students thereby showing a more 
reasonable promise for having an impact upon behavioral change. 
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Hopi Agency Title I Contribution to the Follow-Thru Program 



Table 69 
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Other Changes 



The recommendations regarding inservice training led to a partial 
£> 01 X 10 ( 3 2 . a t ion of the problems which brought about those suggestions for 
change. In each project, local inservice training did occur in August, 
1971 prior to project implementation and did include the participation 
of individuals representing all concerned parties. 

In order to comply with regulations regarding local parental and 
community involvement* it was recommended that Title I projects be 
planned at each local school. Table 63 shows that for Fiscal 1972 
seventeen projects originated from school levels as opposed to nine in 
FY 1971. (See Chapter III). 

Not all recommendations for change have been fully realized, and, 
at the time of this writing, it is impossible to determine if others 
will be met. However, Fiscal 1972 projects reflect the willingness 
of all concerned parties in the Phoenix Area - Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to be accountable to Title I regulations, and to the welfare of 
students for whom the law was written. 




the 
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CHAPTER IX 

In order to successfully design, implement, coordinate, and evalu- 
ate a Title 1 program, a tremendous amount of time and effort is req 
uired from many different factions. Parents, students, school person- 
nel, and representative community people must be pulled together to 
form a cohesive, functioning unit. The final result of their collec- 
tive input, i.e., the actual classroom activity created to remediate 
a specific educational deficiency, represents only a small portion of 
the total involvement which has evolved behind the scene. For example, 
one must consider the many hours and the distances traveled to attend 
the countless meetings which take place in order to effect a clear 
understanding of Public Law 89-10, to initiate a comprehensive need 
assessment system, to discuss and define behavioral objectives, to 
document and prioritize deficiencies, and ultimately, to actually 
write a Title I proposal. These procedures are by no means a simple 
task. Indeed, they constitute a formidable challenge. 

If the overall Title I efforts within the of f -reservation boarding 
high schools and within the schools of the Apache, Hopi, Papago, Pima, 
and Havasupai tribes are viewed collectively , then one thing is clearly 
evident. The Indian community and school people ha v e accepted the 
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challenge . 



Literally hundreds of people have demonstrated their 
commitment to meaningful involvement in the educational process 
and their willingness to work toward providing a better educational 
environment for Indian children. Each person is to be commended 
for his or her contribution to the Title I program in the Phoenix 
Area during Fiscal 1971. Ideas have been shared, the voices of 
Indian people have been heard, goals have been clarified, and most 
importantly, the real needs of Indian children have been realized. 
Without this combined effort among all concerned, this report would 
not have been possible. 



This report was typed by Geraldine M. Williams. 
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